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lish Hospitals, to provide Nurses, Physicians, 
ood, Medicines, &c., for the sick and destitu e, 
irge of the orphans of deceased parents, »nd to 
every possible way to the re ief of the afflict. 
health of the public at large. Itis the duty 
ctors, at such times, to visit personally the in- 
‘icts, and to provide and execute means of re- 
erous physicians, not acting members of the 
n, usually enrol their names on its books, sub- 
alled upon to attend its hospitals, free of charge. 
bsence of Epidemics, the Directors have au- 
e Consulting Surgeon to give advice and med- 
persons suffering under Chronic Diseases of a 
aracter, arising from an abuse of the physical 
al-treutment, the effects of drugs, &c. 
Reports and Tracts on the nature and treat- 
hronic Diseases, by the Consulting Surg.on 
published for gratuitous distribution, an will 
e of charge, to the afflicted. 
, for reports or treatment, Dr. George R. Cal- 
sulting Surgeon, Howard Association, No. 2 
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\t Fever, or Feverand Ague, Remittent Fever, 
yer, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache, or Bil- 
adache, and Billious Fevers, indeed for the 
ass of Diseases originating in Biliary Derange- 
used by the Malaria of Miasmatic Countries, 














remedy is louder called for by the necessities 
/ American people than a sure and safe cure for 
Ague. Such we are now enabled to offer, with 
erta.nty that it will eradicate the disease, and 
ance, founded on proof, that no harm can arise 
e in any quantity. 
ich protects from or prevents this disorder must 
ense service in the communities where it pre- 
evention is better than cure, for the patient es- 
risk which he must run in violent attacks of 
ldistemper. This “Cure” expels the miasmatic 
Fever and Ague from the s~ stem, and prevents 
pment of the disease, if taken on the first- ap- 
its premonitory symptoms. It is not only the 
dy ever yet discovered tor this class of com- 
it also the cheapest. The large quantity we 
ra dollar brings it wi hin the reach of every- 
iin billious districts, where Fever and Ague 
everybody should have it and use it erp both 
nd protection. Itis hoped this price will place 
he reach of all—the poor as well as the rich A 
sriority of this remedy over any othr r ever dis- 
or the speedy and certain cure of Intermittents 
contains no Quinine or mineral, consqeuently it 
no quinism or other injurivus effects whatever 
constitution. ‘hose cured by it are left as 
s if they had never had the disease. 
ind Ague is not alo e the consequence of the 
c poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
rritauion, among which are Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
ut, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, 
Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection in the 
lysteries, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralys's, 
ingement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
Z in this cause, put on the intermittent type, or 
eriodical. This “ Cure ” expels the poison from 
, and consequently cures them all‘alike. Itis 
able protection to emigrants and persons trav- 
temporarily residing in the malarious districts. 
ecasionally or daily while exposed to the infec: 
will ve excreted from the system, and cannot 
ate in sufficient quantity to ripen into disease. 
is even more valuable for protect’on than cure, 
will ever sufler from Intermittents, if they avail 
es of the protection this remedy affords. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


mposed that disease within the range of their ac- 


rarely withstand or evade them. Their pene- 
roperties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
tion of the hnman organism, correcting its dis- 


ion, and restoring its healthy vatali ies. As a 
rce of these properties, the invalid who is bowed 
th pain or physical debility is astonished to find 
1 OF energy restored by a remedy at once so sim- 
iviting. ; : 
ly do they eure the every-day complaints of 
y, but alse many formidable and dangerous 

‘The agent below named is pleased to furnish 
‘American Almanac, containing certificates of 
:3 and directions for their use in the following 
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| Edward keenly from head to foot—* wells fal! what would become us, if our Master were | of flesh, and seemed not altogether unlikely to issue of the Crusader after St, Valenting adequate idea of the beauty, the picturesque- 
eyet vit 


forty or fifty thousand dollars.” 
“ff you will have the goodness to bid your 
clerk make out the bond, I will sign it.” 


' - ; i f. The fanatics 
“Well, that is, supposing I conclude to allow she was rarely ever guilty 0 } t 
of bail T am not as yet prepared to decide, used to endeavor to poison her mind against 


without further consideration and consultation. 


| would, at any rate, require some prominent | she ever had the sagacity to observe, that 
citizen of this State to be bound together with | ‘women could not expect to comprehend poli- 


you.” 


«J will call on your neighbor, Mr. Trimmer, 


then, He was an acquaintance and friend of | other and his sister—the good, brave heart, 
ny father, formerly, I understand, at Washing- | the good, yet timid mind! If before yet the 
ton, Will that do?” ' 
“Well; yes, sir—perfectly well.” The judge’s forged chain of Slavery—before, like a magical 
brown leather lips pressed themselves firmly up 


in the middle, and drew themselves down at | around and bound them all together, black and 
the corners; but—Edward could not guess why— | white, in one inextricable coil of struggling, 
hiseyes lighted up through his spectacles like | writhing, strangling, bondage, misery, remorse, 
those of a wicked little terrier with his nose at 
arat-hole. “If Hiram Trimmer agrees to offer 


iil, I think I can, without further demur, en- | through him upon his colleagues, would his two 
es 

gage to accept of it. ¢ _ 

And Edward accordingly, in his most urbane ward asked himself the question ; but he could 

aud courtly manner, straightway presented 


himself, and a letter of introduction which he| ment. Well for her sex, if all of them who 
had brought with him, to the Honorable Hiram | stand in need of mercy for inconsiderate errors 
Trimmer, a magistrate in high office. He found | in that day, like Alice Arden, have known how 


him bearing his honors meekly, a bland father- 
ly man, with obtrusive false teeth, who received 


him very civilly. After a little easy and agree-| and time-server before him. Greatly disap- 
able conversation on general topics, sufficient, — but softened, Edward rose to take his 
as he rightly judged, to make a most favorable 

impression, Edward opened his business, offer- 
ing the best securities in Boston. 


Most patriotic and enlightened merchant! We 


gentlemen of the South always knew where to | gence in my power, you will command at all 
go when we wanted a vote for the rights of our | hours. Think brother’d like to eat some - 
whole glorious ‘ Union, however bounded.’ Did | ples? Ihave some very fine. Just as well 
much, indeed, to establish our mutual interests. 
Most statesmanlike mind. Saw through the 
intricate science of political economy, to use a 
bold hyperbole, like a lynx through a stone wall! 
He ever protecting the property of our section 
ofthe country, we did the like, as often as we 
saw occasion, and found it compatible, for his. 
Then, again, secondly, the revenues of the 
property of his section enabled the holders 
thereof at election time to disburse such sums 
as were requisite to elect men like him anew— 
anew to protect our interests. H pluribus unum, 
Cuited we stand—divided we fall. 
regretted that boys should lose their fathers! 
Get into bad company and misguided. Re- 
gretful for it when it’s too late! 
and embarrrassing occurrence, 

a good deal excited. 


election. | 


“ 


Tronical in Sharkey. 
{For this reason, perhaps: Mr. Trimmer had 
lor some years held a high office within the 
State, to the mutual satisfaction of himself and 
ofa majority of the citizens. 
his salary; and he let them alone. 
Sharkey’s brother, a more ‘ earnest man,’ had, 

however, just been put up against him, by a 
luge minority, as a rival candidate at the next 
Brother’d be safest just now in jail, 
! opine, wouldn't he 2” 

“How so, sir?” 

“Well, the mind of the public’s exasperated, 
auch to be deplored ! a good deal exasperated. 
lwo alarming attacks on the jail already. 
Didn't he inform you?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Yes, sir. Extra guard ordered out; and, 
night before last, I was fearful they’d have had 
hin, in spite of them.” 

“Am | to understand,” cried Edward, strug- 
glingto keep up his courtesy, and keep his 
seat, “ that in this part of the country prisoners 
ate at the mercy of the mob? ” 
Far from it, sir! 


The furthest possible 


abt tate might the less readily recognise your relation 


Bh rage as far back as we know anything about them, 


They paid him 
Judge 


to punish us for every inconsiderate thing we 
did?’ We were fearful, sometimes, that she 
might use her influence with your late father, 
to tamper with his vote; but that, I believe, 


our section of the country, and, being feminine, 
I dare say they biased her a considerable; but 


tics.’ ” 
How those few words had seemed to raise 
before Edward’s mind the double image of his 


North had so rashly tampered with the hell- 


clue, it had entangled those who dared to touch 
it to bind it on their brothers, and wound 


and crime—Alice Arden, that one gentle, Chris- 
tian woman, had rallied self-reliance enough to 
use her benign influence with her husband, and 


sons have been in these straits this day? Ed- 


not answer it. Many such questions may have 
to be asked and answered on the Day of Judg- 


to show it!” ‘ 
Her sweet memory was even now pleading 
for her son, with the miserable old sycophant 


eave, 
“ Brother her son?” , 
“No; my father married again.” 


is in my power, sir, for her sake, as well as 
your own, | would say—advice, any little indul- 


not to state where they came from. Might preju- 


my exertions on his behalf. Hope to meet you 
here as frequently as you can consistently call. 
In the evening, sir, I am more especially wont 
to be at home. Any middle given name, sir? 
‘Edward C. Arden,’ I observed on your card.” 
Yes; Charles.” 

“ Ah; Charles not easily mistaken for a sir- 
name. It just occurred me, that if you prefer- 
red to designate yourself by any other appella- 
tion while you stopped in this State, the public 


to the culprit.” ‘ 
“Thank you,” said Edward, rather haughtily ; 
but those of our name have been accustomed, 


to regard it asa title to respect, rather than 
otherwise ; and I have yet to learn that any cul- 
prit has ever borne it.” aaa 
“ Oh, ah, prisoner I should have said. Y oung 
yet. Feeling for brother very generous. Didn’t 
urpose to injure your feelings. No offence, I 
* . Any service in my power, at any time.” 
Hie said it so kindly, that Edward shook the 
hand which he held out to him, and exclaimed, 
as he did so, “ Oh, by the way, there is one 
thing in your power, which I almost forgot to 
ask. Will you be so kind as to write me an 
order to the jailer to prevent the populace from 
peeping al prying about ed brother’s room, 
as it seems they have been allowed to do?” 


not.” ' 
“Tn the name of Job, why?” cried Edward, 
it again. 
evasion. Be liable to exasperate ‘em, too, 


Very sad.” He bowed him oat. 


* Ah, didn’t perceive how an offspring of 

“Ham, ha—very sorry. Would be very hap-| hers could be concerned in —— ahem. Step- 
yy. Any service within my power. Was in| mothers ever wont to spoil their own children, 
Congress with your late lamented parent: and tyrannize their husbands. Anything that 


dice my influence, and impair the success of 


The old man’s countenance fell again. “ Very 
sorry. Would be very happy. Fearful T could 
losing all his patience. N. B. He did not find 
“Public would be very apt to apprehend his 
wouldn't it? Ab, feel for you. Very hard. 


So any one who chose came to the grated 


be able to help himself to it in simple earnest, 
if he chose, in person or by proxy. 

On the third night, Edward dreamed, at his 
hotel, that he was presiding in the midst of a 
frog caucus. He woke; but the croaking and 
clamor sounded still in his ears, louder and 
louder. He sprang to his window, threw it up, 
and heard the peculiar sound of a crowd of 
men’s clamoring voices echoing from a still, 
midnight sky. They were attacking the jail. 
He tossed on a few clothes, armed himself, 
muffled up his face, found the bar-keeper, and 
told him that if he would draw off the crowd to 
carouse till morning before his door, he would 
pay for all that they could eat and drink. The 
man agreed. He rushed on before him, and 
mingled with the mob, shouting, and feigning 
to join them in their attack, and worked his 
way on towards the foremost ranks, meaning, 
if the door should be forced, to reach Herman, 
and cut a passage through for him, or die with 
him. But how should he let him know that one 
heart was beating in unison with his in all that 
fiendish uproar? There was a peculiar whistle, 
by which they had been used to make signals 
to one another in their earlier days—a free imi- 
tation of the call of the whip-poor-will. Throw- 
ing up a shower of stones, Edward gave it now, 
and in a moment it rang back, soft, but clear, 
through the grim wall between them—how 
strangely—seeming to conjure up about them 
the green common, the brown walls, the frog- 
pond, the old boyish gaiety and security, the 
comrades, and the freedom, which, they learned 
every day at school, was the proud privilege 
and birthright of every American of the United 
States. Could they be in the same country— 
their own country—still? or with Huger at 
Olmutz? ‘ 

In his utter helplessness, Edward had re- 
course the next day again, even to Mr. Trim- 
mer, told him his difficulty in obtaining coun- 
sel, and asked his advice : 

“Ah! Share brother’s unpopularity, at first ; 
natural ; unfortunate. Prejudice dissipated on 
further acquaintance. Invite some prominent 
members of our bar to dine, aumpene. Couldn’t 
attend myself, dyspepsy; but.loan my cook 
with pleasure.” 

Edward gave the very best dinner the place 
could afford. He succeeded in getting togeth- 
er a number of middle-aged and elderly men, 
who ate and drank his good things with en- 
couraging avidity. He told his best stories 
with the best humor that he could, and propiti 
ated them so far that, by the time the cloth 
was removed, and the cigars lighted, they ap- 
peared to concur in the opinion, “ Doubt not 
that your brother was infatuated, and acted 
under the most amiable motives.” 

“ You are very kind, and very right, I believe, 
in not doubting that he always acts from the 
most amiable motives; but, what proof you 
have of his being infatuated, I have yet to 
learn.” 

“How! Did he not purloin Esquire St. 
Dominique’s Sam ?” 

“Excuse me. In my opinion, he never pur- 
loined anything in his life ; but that is a ques- 
tion not for me, but for a judge and jury. As 
I am a stranger here, could not you recommend 
to me some good senior counsel, gentlemen, if 
you can none of you undertake the case your- 
self?” 

“ Regret not to find it in my power.” 

“Very unfortunate that it occurs thus!” 

“ At any other period, I would rejoice to de 


” 
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“There’s Broadstone, down to Capet City, 
Mr. Provant. Wouldn’t he? He has never 
an undue amount of engagements.” 

“A sagacious suggestion. Provant’s hit it, 
I conjecture.: Mr. Broadstone is a very talent- 
ed man by nature, Dr. Arden. He might be 
very high at the bar, were he not too irascible, 
and otherwise fanatical.” 

Edward wrote to Mr. Broadstone, but received 
no answer. Mr. Trimmer informed him in the 
mean while that he had “disappointed his 
guests most favorably. Now, suppose you 
were to pursue it up, and invite some of our 
young chivalry? Colonel Hangfellow’s gone 
over into Kansas, leading a party of them for 


Day. In the eye of the law she is yet an ink 
fant, being under twenty-one years of a 
but she is already the life and soul of her 
per, and weekly discourses, in prose and 

ry, to its four thousand subscribers, with a dé 
gree of intelligence and puri 
has won the admiration of al 
With these facts in view, it seems to me 
Flower” alone ought to imm 
talize its author. 


MY MISSING FLOWER. 


BY MARY E, BRYAN, 
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The day has glided past us, like a bark— 

A fairy bark on an enchanted sea, 

And now its gold and crimson pennon fades 
Tn the far West, and the pale stars look forth 
To tell us that the day has sailed away 

Into the mighty ocean of the Past, 

And shall return no more. 
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With all June’s balminess in its soft breath, 
And April’s liquid azure in its skiee— ~* 
Soft as the eyes of cradled babies, that lie 4 
And smile through transient tears. The Earth has wak 
From its long winter dream, and beckons now 
For Spring to come and crown its sun-kissed brow 
With rosy chaplets. She will come, I know; 

Her herald, the swift swallow, has proclaimed 
That she but lingers in the tropic’s bowers 

To weave 4 richer garland for her brow, 

Andere long she will braid the leafless vines 

With gem-like flowerg, and write her magic name, 
In golden daisies, on the emerald turf, 

And yonder skeleton oak shell gaily toss 

{ts green and fragrant tresses in the breeze, 

And feathered misers, in the clustered leaves, 
Will hide their jewel baskets brimmed with pearls, 
Each round, white pear! filled with a little heart 
That shall awake to life, to joy and song, 

When April sheds her last, sweet, childish tears 
On May’s maturer bosom. 


To call up olden memories, for the spell 

Of its mild loveliness soothed the sick soul 

To blissful dreams, and Fancy wandered back 

To childhood’s fairy land, and strung again 

Bright memories on the silken thread of thought,» , 
As erst in youth, ath : 
We sirung Forget-me-nots on 
Each sound that—like a pebble sofily 
Tato a full and tranquil lake—has broke 

Upon the dreamy quiet of this day ; 

The chanticleer’s shrill crowing, the light laugh 
Of gleeful childhood, and the western wind 
Playing a summer tune among the pines, 

Has filled my soul with sadness, vague and sweet, 
Like that which steals across the heart that lists 
To faint, far music at the midnight hour. 

Is it because Spring’s first and haleyon days 
Were childhood's carnival, that they thus wake 
Such dreams and memories? 


The young Spring marks 
Her earliest footsteps in the violets, sweet 
As her own nectared lip, and I, to-day, 
Have marvelled if this balmy breeze has found 
Any wild violets in its wanderings 
By stream and field, hill-side and sheltered glen. 
Their breath has mingled strangely with my dreams, 
And their blue eyes have haunted me all the day, 
Minding me of this time one year ago, 
And of the tiny hand that brought wild flowers 
And laid them on my open page, and claimed, 
As the reward, a kiss pressed on the lips 
Of dewy crimson that were raised to mine, 
While the small feet stood tip-toe, and the curls 
Were thrown back from the baby-brow, and bright 
Glowed the young cheek, fresh from the kisses sweet, 
Of the Spring breezes. 


The Spring shall come, with all her wealth of flowers, 
Of singing birds, sunshine and whispering leaves, 
And the blue eyes of violets, ‘neath the sky,’ 

Shall open everywhere, but no dear hand, 

Dimpled and soft as a half-budded flower, 

Shall gather Spring’s first offerings from the fields, 
And lay them on the page o’er which J dream; 

No wondering eyes shall shaine my falling tears ; 

No red lips kiss them from my burning cheek. 


My little one, I dream in the long night, 

That thy small fingers on my bosom lie, 
Soothing, as was their wont, my throbbing heart ; 
I stretch my arms to clasp thee, and I wake 

To know that thou art far away, and weep 


ness, the grandeur, of our vast and almost illim- 
itable plains. 

Your “ correspondent,” like a waif, has been 
blown to the wild regions of prairie land, to 
float for a few passing seasons among the flow- 
er island of the expansive savannas of the 
great West, and feeling an ardent desire to 
commune with the busy and social circle he 
has left behind, not being entirely satisfied 
with what sometimes seems an inactive, a si- 
lent, an aimless life, has concluded to furnish 
you occasionally with inklings of such sights, 
scenes, and thoughts, as may present them- 
selves, happy if they prove of sufficient worth 
to interest your numerous and intelligent read- 
ers.. They serve to illustrate and depict the 
¢haracter, the mode of life, amusements and 
recreations, the trials and privations of the dwell- 
> and sojourners on those mighty plains— 

e soldier, the hunter, the adventurer, the 
pioneer—those daring and energetic spirits, 
who frame our “ manifest destiny.” 

If he succeeds in being as graphic and as 


#aithful as he desires, in calling attention to 


nd eliciting an interest in an almost uninhab- 


qeted portion of our West, and in an almost neg- 


ted class of people, his ends will have been 
yecomplished, and he will feel a happy con- 
ciousness that his peregfinations have not 
een altogether useless, nor his time profitlessly 
pent. 
It is here on the plains, roving over the 
ower-carpeted prairies, who expose their un- 
ulating, wave-like surfaces to the genial 
ys of a bright sun; tracing the meanderings 
| grove-skirted rivers, brooks, and brooklets, 
jat slowly drag their course along, or go 
tling and singing over pebbly beds, and 
errily dancing to their own sweet music, or 
stling down in some lovely valley-retreat, re- 
ed from the world, that the observing travel- 
mects with specimens of the genus “homo,” 
lalmost every variety of character, ever 
ide of color, on various purposes intent, wit 
fesentatives from almost every walk of life, 
y nation and rank of society. ‘T'rue, these 
@ are sometimes scattered hither and 
y seen, after traversing vast soli- 
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Occasionally the self-exiled wanderer meets 
a lovely, intelligent, woman : 
A bright, celestial being, almost divine, 

Strayed far away from scenes of pleasure, 

Fitly deemed a heaventy born, an earthly treasure, 
To cheer his soul, to light the heart’s dark shrine. 

Here, on those majestic plains, may be seen 
troops of soldiers—gay “ Cavalleros,” ever as 
ready to chase the Camanche, the Kiowa, the 
Cheyenne, the Apache, as the buffalo, the elk, 
the deer, the antelope. Here, too, may be 
seen the fast-receding race of American abo- 
rigines, the yet untamed, wild, and savage 
rovers over nature’s wildest domains, the Arabs 
of the plains, living by the chase, and the: 
primitive children of nature, leading a quiet 
and pastoral life among the fertile valleys, and 
peacefully tending their flocks and herds, upon 
which they depend for their subsistence, as 
well as the civilized and enlightened Indians, 
of almost every shade of color, from the full- 
blood, down, or rather up, to the pretty Creoles, 
with the Indian blood scarcely preceptible in 
the features or complexion. 
The charms of prairie-life soon strke the 
wanderer, and he clings to it tenaciously, or 
relinquishes it with many regrets. The hard- 
ships and privations undergone are repaid by 
the beauty and the sublimity of the scenery, 
and the buoyant and thrilling character of the 
incidents. 
The soldiers, after the most severe campaign, 
cannot break the dull monotony of garrison 
life ; but when idleness begets depressing care, 
and lethargy weighs heavily on the mental 
faculties, he longs again to be mounted on his 
faithful steed, and gayly prancing over the 
cheer-inspiring plain. 

A soldier friend of mine, imbued with these 
sentiments, and feeling “like an eagle caged,” 
expresses himself as follows : 


I. 








tion, unless it be of an immutable truth, ap- 
pealing rather to his hearers—a mode of argu- 
ment that carries with it great power, possesses 
delicacy, and the very highest discernment. We 
want men in public life not only of honesty and 
capability, but of republican simplicity and 
plainness of manners, who will not ape the im- 
ported feudalism of Europe. What would our 
revolutionary sires, Roger Sherman, Samuel 
Adams, even the Rutledges, Middletons, and 
their like, think of the animus of public life at 
this day in Washington—men whose. dignity 
consisted in great purpose, not in contracts, 
showy establishments, or the amount of glitter- 
ing bauble they could put upon their wives and 
daughters. 

The corruption everywhere apparent, the 
public plundering, the great men each intent 
on their own aggrandizement, the clamor for 
foreign territory to appease a vagrant and law- 
less desire, or extend Slavery, the opening of the 
slave trade, have conspired to shake the con- 
fidence of thinking men in our institutions. 
The homestead bill, the most beneficent meas- 
ure ever offered to our people, the agricultural 
college bill, the improvement on the lakes, 
were lost to the nation because they did not 
directly enure to the interests of the South. 
Public patronage is bestowed on the other side 
of the Potomac, or to Northern men, not sim- 
ply of moderate views, but who must, incredibly 
to all others, lay their offerings at the feet of 
the South alone. We cannot get a Pacific rail- 
road near to any of the commercial cities, be- 
cause the South, the great Democratic strong- 
hold, is opposed to it. Now, this thing must 
have an end, and the recent elections begin to 
show a change—that there is a Northas wellasa 
South, free labor as well as slave labor, that even 
free-soil proclivities are not tetotally infamous, 
that minorities have rights—and all of which 
concessions we hail most humbly and thankful- 
ly. In this great reformation, we want party 
change, not more than the ascendency of good 
men, in the public councils. Principles, and 
not men, is scarce the highest inspiration that 
should animate us. We should have them both, 
but must look with suspicion upon the sustenta- 
tion of measures, where the men are not disin- 


| teres rested and reliable. 





count of the agricultural capabilities of Illinois, 
given by Mr. Caird in the letters which we are 
now publishing; the favorable report as to the 
general desirableness of the country, which Mr. 
Cobden will carry back to England, together 
with the known cheapness of Illinois lands, the 
healthfulness of our climate, and the usually 
remunerative prices realized in our markets, 
will without doubt bring in a large English 
immigration, at no distant day. Mr. Caird’s 
plain, truthful, and unvarnished narrative will 
have its weight not only with tenant farmers, 
but with landed proprietors all over the United 
Kingdom. They will learn for the first time, 
perhaps, from authority which they will not 
question, that they may have here, in fee sim- 
ple, a farm not excelled in all England in fer- 
tility, for less than the annual rental of an 
equal number of acres at home; that English 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, sheep, cattle, hogs, and 
horses, are raised with little effort and small 
comparitive cost, in Illinois. They will learn 
from Mr. Cobden that their prejudices against 
American society and government do both 
great injustice; that we are not a nation of 
robbers and swindlers; that bowie-knives and 
assassinations are not more frequent here than 
elsewhere; and that life and property, if not as 
secure as in England, have the protection of 
law framed upon English models, to which the 
poorest and humblest may confidently appeal ; 
that an orderly and industrious life has its cer- 
tain rewards; that religion and morality are 
the rules of action, and that he who is destitute 
of both is no less a scamp here than in Derby or 
Durham. Certified of these facts, the induce- 
ments held out by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company will have great weight with all to 
whom in England they are addressed. 

We know of no people whom Illinois would 
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of National Democrats. The Republican party 
have brought this “counterfeit presentment ” 
of the true faith which Mr. Jefferson inculcated 
to the test in the measures they have submitted 
to the country, to restore the original princi 
ples of the Government 

I propose, as a preface to the proceedings of 
this meeting, to present a naked schedule of 
the acts of the National Democracy, in contrast 
with the measures urged by their Republican 
adversaries, and compare both with Jefferson’s 
standard. 

The Democrats now deride the name of Re 
publicans. This, we learn from Jefferson’s 
Anas, was, at the threshold of Washington’s Ad- 
ministration, a name which excited some re- 
pugnance in Washington, when used in some 
document prepared for him by Jefferson. Re- 
public, Washington held to be the true title of 
our national institution. But it was doubtless 
obnoxious to that section of Washington's 
Cabinet which held the French Republic in 
odium, and employed the disagreeable associa- 
tion to prejudice him against its designation, 
as reccommended by Jefferson. Washington 
adopted, finally, the name preferred by Jefferson, 
in his own official communications to Congress. 
The opponents of the present Administration 
would restore the glory of the term which 
Jefferson suggested, and which Washington 
adopted, but which the oligarchs of that time 
and of this disavow and endeavor to bring into 
contempt. 

2. Jefferson held that “ Governments are re- 
publican only in proportion, as they embody the 
will of the people, and execute it.” 

_ This is the true definition of popular sover- 
eignty under our form of Government. It has 
been the constant aim of the National Democ- 
racy to stifle the principle, while professing to 
adopt it. The leaders of the party and its 
successive administrations have been the ac- 
complices of all the fraud, violence, and cor- 
ruption, which have during six years been em- 
rym not only to defeat the will of the people 
of Kansas, but the will of the nation, in refer- 
ence to the establishment of Slavery in that 
Territory, and that west and south of Kansas. 
The Republicans have fought the battle for the 
rights of ine Peers were throughout the 

3. Jefferson was in favor of “general suf- 
frage,” and “equal representation in the Legis- 
lature.” The Democratic party, in its new 
pledge, commits itself to the doctrines of that 
party in the South which subjects suffrage to 
the slaveholding oligarchy; that power render- 
ing the popular vote for the most part nugatory, 
by gerrymandering the States, so as to give the 
strong negro districts absolute preponderance 
in the State Governments; the ink being, on 
the whole, the monopoly of the soil by means 
of the monopoly of slave labor; unequal rep- 
resentation, in consequence of the control of 
the suffrage of the poor; a monopoly of all the 
official power in the hands of the caste holding 
slaves, and the disfranchisement of the great 
mass of the people holding none. 

4. Jefferson was — to an irresponsible 
Judiciary, and denied the right of the bench of 
judges to decide political questions for the na- 
tion, and to the obligation of the co-ordinate 
department of the Government to submit them- 
selves to the construction of the Constitution 
imposed by the court. The Democratic party 
and Administration deny this doctrine, and 
hold the obiter dictum of the Supreme Court, 
that this country can have no colonies, as a 
part of the Constitution ; and its decision, that 
Slavery is the law of the Territories in virtue of 
the Constitution, and in spite of National Ter- 
ritorial legislation, is conclusive to make it the 
duty of both to protect it there as an inviolable 
institution. The reasoning renders this de- 
cision as applicable to States as to Territories. 
The Republicans hold Jefferson’s opinion, that 
the decision of the court is not obligatory on 
Congress or the country, and may be rightfully 
opposed and reversed. 

5. Jefferson considered the security and pu- 
rity of the elective franchise as the basis of 
representative institutions. The Democratic 
party and its successive Administrations have 


duct of the Government. They take the naine | this frightful team is a public debt.’’ 


The Government party has in two yearssuuk 
a large surplus in the Treasury, aud created a 
public debt. Its new measures look to a large 
accumulation of it, showing that a national 
debt is a part of their system of policy. The 
extinction of the public debt, and provision 
against the organization of another, is the poli- 
cy of the Republicans. 

12. It was a cardinal principle in polities 
with Jefferson, that Slavery begets Slavery. He 
therefore maintained the necessity of the grad- 
ual extinction of Slavery; and the removal of 
the subject caste is indispensable to the preser- 
vation of the liberties of the whole laboring 
class, and the preservation of the Republican 
form of government. It is the policy of the 
National Democratic party to preserve and ex- 
tend Slavery, as an institution replete with 
blessings to mankind, and essential to the glory 
of our Government. It is on this main issue 
that the Republican party go with Jefferson 
against the National Democracy, and submit 
the trial to the country. 

I might extend indefinitely this catalogue of 
antagonisms between the policy of Jefferson 
and that of the present enslaved Administra- 
tion. There is, indeed, nothing in common be- 
tween them; and there could be, in the nature 
of things, no agreement in any essential point 
between Mr. Jefferson, who was the apostle of 
Freedom and Equality, and a party deriving its 
power from Slavery, and bent on extending and 
perpetuating it. Nor do they conceal their 
malice at every encounter with the principles or 
suggestions of policy which he has left to pos- 
terity. 

But it does not follow, because the oligarch- 
ists hate Jefferson, and know that their schemes 
are utterly repugnant to his principles, that they 
will not seek to draw support to themselves by 
perverting his language and acts. Not at all. 
They depend mainly upon imposture and fraud 
to maintain their power; and those who obtain 
power wrongfully, and undertake wicked and 
illegal enterprises to extend it, are not serupu- 
lous in adopting devices to gloss over their 
schemes, or in endeavoring to assimilate them 
to the approved acts of public benefactors. It 
is for this reason that, whilst hating the name 
of Jefferson, and opposing in every form his 
enabling them to have freeholds, th igerch- 
ists are now-attempting to assimilate their de- 
sigus against Cuba to Mr. Jefferson’s acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana. It is a shallow device. A 
mere glance at what Mr. Jefferson did, and 
proposed to do, as compared with what they 
propose to do, will show that in this, as on any 
other point of their policy, they are utterly an- 
tagonistic to the views and objects of Mr, Jef- 
ferson. Mr. Jefferson, in the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, acquired for $15,000,000 half a conti- 
nent of rich vacant domain, to be planted with 
free States. They propose to give hundreds of 
millions for an island covered with slaves, to be 
secured by a standing army, and looking finally 
to the creation of an Empire founded on com- 
pulsory labor throughout all the tropics. Mr. 
Jefferson, on the contrary, looked to that region 
as the place where free homes were to be ac- 
quired for the colored people among us, to ful- 
fill his cherished scheme of separating the races, 
which he regarded as esential to the Freedom 
of either. The result of the projected conquest 
of Cuba will be the renewal of the slave trade, 
to bring Africa in chains to the work of the 
West Indies, whilst the poor caste of the white 
race in our Southern regions are to be convert- 
ed into a soldiery to maintain the process. 
This mode of acquisition bodes war with for- 
eign Powers, a separation of the Union, and, if 
the wild hopes of the projectors could be ac- 
complished, would renew around the Gulf of 
Mexico a sort of Turkish domain, like that 
which once embraced the Mediterranean in its 
bosom. These Saracens of the South, who 
would propagate Slavery with the sword, must 
exp:ct a crusade against this scheme, by all 
the nations of the New World that love Free- 
dom. Peace was the object and the result of 
Mr. Jefferson’s acquisition, under the banner 
of Liberty. War, civil and servile, must follow 
in the train of this new project to extend Sla- 
very. 
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« : lattering stick along the bars, and | day after to-morrow. Suppose you Were tO | Ah! Spring may pour her vernal treasures forth ' hea - Sag “gh : lic money to enlist multitudes of laborers, not , 
a compoun¢ of Cocoa-nut 0.1, &c. is unrival: i Is there no safe place of confinement to - - ah “nigger thief 1— in’ to steal any | dine them to-morrow ; take your pencil, and I} Upon the sunny hills, and fill the trees And bears off its cares to Oblivion’s isle. aa val a Bn ys bes ng - ——, - coined by i sui0lns, ned par them 04 wotlane prefaced the reading. 
dressing for ihe hair-—is readily absorbed, om W 7: could be sent ?” rt alta : niggers? heh!’ will dictate to you the names of some of them. | With warbling birds; but mine sings far away— " HI. , iat. mit atiy ‘ thorough Stcettiine fh pa ag colonizin g them in nav yards and other na- After another air from the band, the Chair- 
pe 2 wos : conditio » “ ’ . Peers P : % ; ' lains, re grief never dweileth, te . . $ ; 
ling of, and promoting its healthy growth is name "Pane meant Table 60 epee Some of the spectators spoke brutally, some = rere! be made aware whence you ob- | [ may not hear his song. OMnore betaouy’reigue it her beauty serene, riculture, tntiring industry, and frugality, they a ig ery " res wer A may hold the | man introduced to the audience Mr. Daniel R. 
Seaahs ; i iseration, | tained them. —- ‘ f my life, Where the grandeur of nature forever dispeliet — Chie alance between the contending parties in| ¢ North Carolina, who proceeded to 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. iperehensive of a rescue. Wouldn't hardly | few with tasteless and galling — "Thee Edward did so, and sent his invitations with | . 1, 4, is iuow _ my we ‘i eee nasi doubt of a Power Supreme. would be doubly weleome—C hicago Press and Gdestiane, ‘Tinty eovteat memmhoce of Conaphen Goodloe, of No na, P 
* BURNETT'S COCOAINE. like to dare venture to assume the responsibili- | some with mere passioniess Curiosi ye y a doctiteiie es hb SR: ‘Mile eaenelanae wenn Sole blossom of its blighted Spring—my boy wv Tribune. 2 on memes + | deliver the following oration : 
ty. Broth hve. | ou left him ?” discussed before him his probable fate. Some | such fortitude as he : psaeug er ip Whose sunny head a mother’s gentle hand , } ita not only by the use thu: ublic money i 3 i al ; 
BURNET?’S COCOAINE. ar ther calm, when you left him ? lked of whipping; some of hanging. Ed- ently returned, saying that Captain Lynch, OD | Laid on my bosom, while I was almost Oh! for the plains, whens world erimes and vices General WasHINGTON IN 4 TiGHT PLace.—| to control elections, but by authorizing them to | Mr. Chairman, and Ladies a entlemen : 
Oil, &e , for dressirg Wise beliove 40 a eee | pans Rien nate we ‘adignaten, ‘at all this, almost boiled | rea ing his own note, had called him back, | 4 child myself in years, may this young Spring, The soul ne'er allured into misery and > 
compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c , th S€; except once, indeed, when a poor man ’ 


There is a fine equestrian statue of Washing- sell contracts and dispose of public offices, The name of Jefferson is familiar to you as 
_ For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 


over : but Herman seemed to look above and looked over the addresses of all the others, and | whose coming quickens now the pulse of Earth, Where never triumphant the tempter arises, son in Velen Hqunsh; Mew Yo ay. | th bane taking a premium for the negotiation. The | “household words,” and it would be super! 
’ ’ q 


Was florved for . H h ing, by hi . ° TY Ph ‘ , ‘ To prove by his victims his power and fame. 
se going in the evening, by his beyond most of these mere annoyances of his | taken them from him, saying that he would | Kiss no fair roses into life, whose bloom 


Master's oy é err . ° rm 
prevents the hair from falling off. aster's orders, to call a physician for his mis 


This coi ication is i i i i i ‘ : in Uetail the evente of his 
q : get? : mmunication is intended to give you : we Republicans, in the committees that have | fluous to recouut in 

A tress r ‘ay ‘tnati s the moon looks over the dogs that | take care of them. The next day, dinner time | Shall vie with those that open on thy lips, an introductory insight of life on the Plaine placed there by private subscription on the brought these abuses to light, denounce them, | life. He was born at a place called Shadwell, 
| promotes eda ocew ya vigorous growth. Bie It was very imp itic; but, somehow, sea ie a ty vetgerr hae Hv il e and 2. Dinner ed, on nd flush thy dimpled cheeks; may thy pure eyes 

—— icky. “award ¢ ; ing it.” ay ather. Hi rt mind were too full | cam _ oy a ud | And fash thy disap oe os 

leiaeb te Guagvecabio odor. ward could not help saying it. y 


A i h gentle tears as violets weep, 

ve much | stood an hour, at the end of which, shouts | Know but such ge ‘ 
mais a ioaen, ae peewee of toasts, speeches, and laughter, began to | Aud when cach night thou Kneelest, at itis blest hours 
room for anger. H ’ grow louder and louder, from a public room Beside my mother’s ts —- ou call’s' rt 
over the way, and from the house a servant | May ‘hy own absent “Mary's maae be pee 
stepped ftme.. 4 the street with a note, in these In thy pure orisons, and when sleep shuts 


i j art of wealthy persons living in that vicinity.| and propose their correction. The Democrats | in what is now the fine county of Albemarle, 
a i ripe RE PR AS ‘At the corner of Broadway and “ae Het opelagian for the offenders, and labor to screen | on the 2d of -—_ bane = -_ ; which cor- 
» " traversing | lives a close-fisted millionaire, whom we s them. responds to the , under the new computa- 
MS cinny senile paboaut chase call Judge Doe. Gen. H——, who was the} ¢ Jefferson maintains State Rights as a bar-| tion of time. He was educated at William 
the buffalo on the head waters of the Missouri, | active man in soliciting the subscriptions afore-| 1:.. against a consolidated government. The | and Mary College, whose venerable walls have 
in the regions of the North, and eaten salt said, called upon Judge Doe, to put his name | President, Senate, and Judiciary—the power been consumed by fire during the present esa 
with the braves of the warlike Camanches on | down for five hundred dollars. Five hun-| oF the Democracy in the Government—con-| His education, in the jlenes of m _ 
the Rio Colorado ; and therefore his letters, his dred dollars ” exclaimed the Judge ; why, spire to sacrifice the rights of the States, by | critics, was most thorough, and he 0 . 
descriptions of scenes, events, and characters, | my dear sir, it's preposterous ; it won't pay ; of e construction they impose on the Constitu-| add to his stores of ere — a 
ja “Shoul : and have the honor to inform him, that when| John Brougham, in his new poem entitled) 1) not be merely the effervescence of an ex-| What service to me will such a statue ever be?”| 4:5. With them, the States can have no rights | literary, as well as political, until the day of his 
TESTIMONIAL. : to fc ould they not be ordered, in such cases, brothers. ir,” said Herman, | they want tall feed, they know where to get|“The Age o Gold,” recently delivered before | cited imagination, prompted by first and crude The General, of course, went into a highly pa-| 44+ those admitted by the Supreme Court. death. Ss si f 
Boston, July 19, 1857- flog the owners?” “Very well, I thank you, sir,” said Herman, | they ther, that if he has come on hither, | the “Theta Delta Chi Society,” at the aunual | ; ‘ons, but his aim will be to give truth | triotic and exceedingly eloquent argument in| 74. Senate, too, has, in the case of Bright and| Like most young Virginians of opportunity 
sssns. Burnett & Co.: I cannot refuse to ste Ha, ha! Poetical justice. Pleasant vein turning round upon him with great cheerful-| it, Further, nf Sh the execution of law | Contention held in Mew Youk ‘sa ensitedting sapeceens, seems, athemeiti 8 ‘vid pen. | behalf of the subscription ; but all in vain. At} Pitch assumed power to defeat the right of a| and ambition, he read the law, and was admit- 
ary ¢ Sena, my own sageaveses case, 0 yi 4 phen Owners make the laws. Fearful | ness, “ How are you ht ae GR eer pm J be eae eal A Speaniin, Salle oe posse toe posts, thise penile of our nbigh- - mnsoapagng =. Reamegen -y on dag _ iw last, the Judge rose and, after ronouncin g an Seago choame ‘ita. own Senetitls ata ciel | tel tothe bar, He parsu ed the stady and vend 
Hair Oil—(Cocoaine : nit You couldn't induce ’em to coincide. Further- He was put in spiri he os ° ‘ : ctures . equally eloquent enlogium on Washington, ex- by a party vote of a majority of| tice of law with avidity for some years, was 
sny monthe my hair had been falling of, = my i, ‘seine sae ce ‘em to coinci . 3 p h ld thod, they will feel themselves com- | bors of the Home Journal : u cannot expect much of letters that may | ¢quary wy \ : a tute Senators, by a party yority oO cj ‘aes 
» Your proposition wouldn’t affect onl nt of a visit which Ichabod Kuhn, who could | ating method, they a te poor yo \ 2 “ Washington! Washington!” layin ) he iy rising into reputation, when his zeal in 
nme gradually more and more Ind sont ten, “Present system affects both parties.” "| not have talked with him at the jail without | pelled, eri ei aomething Ghat he | Amit mim cSme, ofcourse te" Brgeaer? | Yot be writen whee the on eat ee into Te Sa bani over hie Leurt) “I have wo need of| ton Senete eat Or Chom looted by toe Leegie | reball of hs country and it liberties diverted 
ot touch it without pain. Th rtised hait oes it? Iam ; ising both parties, pai ward ai outh, to In business and in amity twin-hearted _the D € Weshinitos. tor I always have . 0! i ‘mn from the law, and absor im in politics. 
ributed to the use of various adve Would be so good as oceghie Wastes 3 tis idgingn” Recording 1 Tchabod's deposi: | will not like to eat. quisition to serve as a writing table. any statue 0 gton, y 1! excluded a Senator chosen by a joint meeting | him 


‘ ; in cam So | time, they may not now be parted : “ 2 Pips 2 : ie P * E 
a I have since beea told tei wt ° hot quite understand.” tion, Sam was no doubt already far gone on “ Signed for Captain Lynch and Borderers, Distinguished both, but in * different way. I have doubtlessly eat enough Sen on iotro* and ever will carry him here!” (striking his Gh the Legislatare of Towa, called by bot He was never distinguished as a public speak 
. " ‘ fanciful 


advice of my physician, to whom you ig 


softens the hair when hard and dry. 
soothes the irritated scalp skin. id > te tien some 
| offords the richess lustre. “ *o ° i i rs would recall in hi 
oes mr mee But, if he was sent off ina hurry, and could | ity of his tormento 


: Se me : i ish archness. 
t costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle. Not get one?” faint gleam of his boyis' ; 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. i Very culpable negligence on the part of| “ How do you feel?” he one of those ro Pt bof prepa! we — ope 
'S Owners, in that cs infer. But iring minds, on one of those occasions, wi : : some T, 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 4 the patrol, ebony aoe A ar oo enh his aan am the window-sill, breaking into the “ Captain Lynch and his Borderers present | Cradled thy head upon her beating breast. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. deviate,” ; midst of an important conversation between the | their a to Yankee Arden, senior, 


~ Oh, ah! Unfortunately caught without a 
Pairss, I presume.” 


SSS ee 


ful of losing it entirely. ‘The skin UP 








- os ; lebrated for 

& ° a im To: —gay— ° ; reast. text that orit of | er. Few men have been more ce 
our process of pur.fying the Oil, 1 commends), ." Possible? Why, humane masters do not| the under-ground railroad, on his way to Can- “Rosert A, Dri, Secretary The one—though eometimes disreg rH Fannin ig ductory letter, and, cape wo fot oe ot Wall, Judge,” said the solicitor of the sub- har yg tn re 2a ee nat-ve Be in the 5 Sos conversational eloquence than Mr. Jefferson ; 
he last week in June. The bone ps Paves ays the P * their servants to be whipped, and there-| ada. He had not appeared wild at all, after} «p gall right on the goose. NB. Like- Srclenpeclieonren be nr ag tes _ a you with a oy va ogre rn etters in scription, “I have no reason to doubt what you oe ~ gtr b Bright ood Fitch they as-| but his voice is said to have lacked compass 
and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased vr sedulously retain them in; not quite such | rest and food; but his grief had been really wise on the hemp.” Drops countless gems, like dew u| pSotey oe ccm ow Ger Tessie AF say; only, it seems to me, that if you do carry mime that a majority vote in one branch of and strength for public speaking. His natural 
re, similarly of —~ é row be ind ed 10 try the we i. as you make us out to be, up| overwhelming when, at night, ey sae In the afternoon, on his way to the jail, Ed- Builase celebrity thar’ meet: pt ee seem : Washington there, you've got him in a very the Legislature pee a legal election, although diffidence was also > Bn wae > eden. 
rs, similarly afflicted, will } “ orth, ha, ha! Regulation operates beneficial-| back from his second trip without Herman ; : ’ In so id masonry. By rule and square : il 6, 1859. tight place! ” oa h not only re-| cess in oratory; and like Franklin, B 
urs, very truly SUSAN R. POPE. Y-upon the whole Ruin sorviiies to sanction | and after they heard of his arrest, Sam actually | ward was jostled on the gerne Sas bese Works lyric Morris—neither does he +pare | prveeber pexmeom, Agra S186 ight p the majority of the other sped 4 into the| ton, and other great men, he was rather dis- 
’ Ys their runnj Sys : fie Nite d-shouldered individual, with a swaggerin Time nor mind-labor, knowing, ‘rari nantes’ To the Editor of the National Era : 6M ~The Sewine Machine is | fased to make a joint meeting to gc on, & pre ee 
BUBNETT’S COCOAINE. ‘Pee ee could not be kept from returning to give him: | roan ane sort of half-military dress. _ Ed- One palace wilt outlasya million shanties.” ie Hip ; rd Sewine MacuHines. © Sewing Macnne 18 | election, but protested against it. The people tinguished for wisdom and weight of chal , 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. ut would humane slaves like to have their | self up, only by the most positive assurances | air, > bout abruptly, and faced him. —— Bi Our municipal election took place yesterday, working wonders for and on account of New| ©OCu0™: P to vindicate the| than for the faculty of moving the passions o 

BURNET?’S COCOAINE. owners whipped ?” from all the Ku ns, that he would vex Herman| ward turned about abraptiy, 


: : 3 ; a aled to, " 
and resuied in th ceo of the entre Repub | Fo ey orders. We learn that there are|ylatatectiy tr eramplion ofthe Senate | men Oy dapays of oso. Im th county, 
thousend inbabitents, and being the seat of | 2,000 nn in Operneen ae Tits, monly ai of the Uneed Siniee. — pe ey mw tne; sis faa good calbory is not rare, we 
Government of this large and growing State, | shirt making; 500 at New Haven, and large| right of the State Legislature ne ec paar co 17 Br Pree br Matis. if Masaca were 00 Plame, 
derives considerable importance as a Bioup of numbers at Hartford, &c., mainly for New| to supplant those chosen by ‘hen wr nn Lonek tes dedging 40 4 ind like Jefferson's: the 
political opinion, and sheds a sensible radiance | York account. Qne company in Hartford sell | tive branch, and both ee tors. The| charm of oratory ; and it may well be doubted 
over the whole land. The city and ‘county.| 150 machines. per day of their own manufac- Legislature united ‘o iow “7 ve ome h if the laurels vf the orator would not have been 
‘\were formerly Whig, but on the disruption of | ture; others make and sell as many more; an Senators of Indiana were refused even a hear- = 











“ ; ° : i amen ton was 
tt ‘ Ha, ha! Well, I wouldn't hardly like to ven- | very much if he did, and very likely make his | With a hiccough, he oe ma tage 1 serach oma sorta-at 
single application renders the hair (no me Jteto express an opinion. Can’t expect much. case the worse instead of better, and by their} “ Abolitionist, —— said Edward, with the rs Poo Mile. Piccolo means “ upon the 
and d'y,) soft and glossy foF sere t st and cheap jusibility on the part of the inferior races.” | equally positive refusal to let him have the} “I never have bee! I believe ou’ll drive me | boat. With propriety decorum he @ 
Dressing in the World “(ward was about to receive a reward for his | paper of rat’s-bane, which he wished to carry} mental reservation, y himself of an introduction to her, and 
red by JOSEPH wl RNETT & CO., Bos‘on. Tesolute imitation of complacence, such as it te with him secretly, as an antidote against} to it among you! ad —? wae ch pl 1 with the Siennese Princess. 
le by dealers generally, at 50 cents a ; lad been, « You have no conception, sir, if I] the cow-hide and collar. Noble was doing well ne Luck-lucky for * ase = too . ~ the trip, the boat to wood u 
mitted to mention it, how you recall | in body, and in spirit as well as could reason- | one-one-one, I would-w-wou ve c-c-counsel ng P) stopped 


ATURE LOSS OF THE HAL®, which, ¥ she may be per 

now-a days, may be entirely preve at r isi i 

urnett’s Covoaine. Ii has been used in thonteed ‘0 my remembrance your dear mother. Your| ably be expected. Ichabod had visited him | led you to abandon the S-St-State. 
where tl.e hair was coming out in handsful, lin 
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jority i Jni ilosophic states- 
i ; i i i ty in the United | taken from the brow of the philosop Phe 
ich i ttracted that its adherents having Southern ante- ate of over 300 sold daily, at an average| ing before the usurping majori he United | taken from the brow of te Eto give all he 
, T to promote ‘iments, and—there—your smile! Ah! what| frequently with comforts of his mother’s pro-| “Indeed! May I ask what would have en- per yes! oes ay she had er sh raga sympathies, and tof abo- |v: ° of $75 each, or aye Ae Ha millions of| States Senate, = Parser _— on Ht | chotge gifts of genius to one mi 0» eTooue she 
robin pgs ys at the same time, 4 fine lady she was! You do not see such viding, and was, at his urgent request, to come | titled me to the benefit of your counsel ? atterition. 7 ne atonts ane ermpethiog, and Sou peeve {value of $15 each anys, mong i Senay ad = rote 
sd as a dressing for the hair. As wae ap ES i¢8 at this day, sir.” for him with his boat as soon as he was fit to} “Why, I—I—I and my friends have —_ and she ie valrie a ¢ gallant, our young ao rig 3 secre fortis ate ha ~ a mee ee ee as 
render it soft and glossy for several da) *. “At home, sir, I think I do—one, to whom I| be moved, and hide him before the trial, that concluded to see justice executed on the k-k- of them. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION. 


Some months ago, we had occasion to pro- 
test against a concerted movement in certain 
quarters, to divest the Republican movement of 
its characteristic features, and supersede the 

tepublican party by a general Opposition, to 
be rallied on old Whig principles, and under 
the lead of somé distinguished survivor of the 
old Whig party. The protest was timely, and 
the general emphatic response to it from the 
Republicans and their newspapers was— No 
change of Party, no change of Issues—let us 
adhere to our distinctive principles, and to our 
Representative Men.” 

Since then, a few politicians, honest and 
patriotic, we doubt not, in their motives, but 
afraid to commit their cause on its merits to the 
People’s verdict, have been laboring to procure 
a modification of this decision. They were 
doubtful whether the election in 1860 could be 
carried by Seward, Chase, McLean, Haley 
Banks, or Fessenden, but might not the Oppo” 
sition be combined under the lead of Critten” 
den, Bell, Botts, or Bates? Was it not neces- 
sary, in fact, to conciliate the Conservatives of 
the country? 

Or—let us put the question in plain terms— 
was it not necessary to disband the Republican 
party, and reorganize the Whig party, under 
such auspices and with such tactics as had 
favored the Compromise of 1850, led to disgrace- 
ful acquiescence in every usurpation of the 
Slave Power, and, at last, in 1854, split that or 
ganization, and shivered itto atoms? A notable 
project for achieving success ! 

Bell, Crittenden and Botts, soon ceased to be 
spoken of, but the New York Tribune took pains 
to keep Mr. Bates before its readers, as if he 
occupied a position more in harmony with Re- 
publican ideas. The “ Whig General Commit- 
tee” of New York, which now and then gets up 
out of a deep sleep, and makes its appearance 
upon the public stage with as much solemnity 
as if the Whig party had not become defunct 
several years ago, went through the farce last 
February of passing resolutions and addressing 
a circular to several prominent men of the old 
school, asking their opinion on the present 
crisis and its duties. Edward Bates, of Mis- 
souri, one of the elect honored by its confidence, 
replied, it was generally understood, in an elab- 
orate letter, which, however, was not published, 
The Tribune inquired for it repeatedly—wished 
to know why it was not fortheoming—and its 
frequent allusions to it were calculated to con- 
vey the impression that the letter was entirely 
too liberal and expansive to suit the ideas of 
the antiquated Whig Committee. We watched 
with some curiosity this new method of manu- 
facturing an Anti-Slavery reputation for a Fill- 
more, Slaveholding Whig, confident, however, 
that, should the wonderful letter ever be printed, 
it would prove nothing more than a resumé of the 
respectable commonplaces of Conservatism, 
which constitute the sum and substance of all 
wise statesmanship with the Fillmores and Hunts 
of the North, the Stewarts and Grahams of the 
South. 

The result is what we expected. The Letter 
of Mr. Bates never reached its destination: so, 
he made another copy of it, sent it to New York, 
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at full length, but our regders must excuse us 
if we reserve the columns of the Era for seme- 
thing else. A confession of faith from Millard 
Fillmore would be quite as original and edify- 
ing. 

Mr. Bates, writing to the Committee, says: 


“Sms: A short time ago, I was favored with 
your note of the 7th inst., covering a resolution 
of the committee, to the effect that it is inexpe- 
dient at this time further to discuss or agitate 
the negro question, but rather to turn the atten- 
tion of the people to other topics— topics of 
general importance, such as our foreign rela- 
tions, including the extention of territory; the 
building of railroads for national purposes ; the 
improvement of our harbors, the navigation of 
our rivers, to facilitate internal commerce ; the 
subject of currency, and a tariff of duties, and 
other means of developing our own internal re- 
sources, our home wealth, and binding together 
by ties of national and fraternal feelings the 
various parts and sections of our widely-extend- 


ed Republic.’ ” 


Mr. Bates proceeds to answer, stating that he 


has opinions, fixed ones, too, on all these points 


The Negro Question he disposes of summarily, 
and rather indignantly, and then devotes nearly 
two columns to a reiteration of old Whig doc- 


trines, about Retrenchment, Economy, the One 


Man Power, Territorial Expansion, Internal 
Improvements, and a Tariff. As to the Usurp- 


ations of Slavery, its Schemes of Propagandism 


its Kansas Policy, the Pro-Slavery dicta of the 


Supreme Court, the Lecompton outrages, &c. 
not a word. 


as every gentleman ought to be, but he consid 


ers those Questions entirely apart from Slavery 
Propagandism, which alone has originated them 
As to his present 
position, he defines it clearly enough. “I speak 


and makes them formidable. 


for no party, because the only party I ever be 


Zonged to has ceased to exist as an organization 


and militant body.” 


Now for the pith of the letter—his views of 


“the Negro Question: ” 


“ As to the negro question, I have always 
thought, and have often declared, both in 
speech and in print, that it is a pestilent ques- 
tion, the agitation of which has never done good 
to any party, section, or class, and never can 
do good, unless it be accounted good to stir up 

sui perate the 
unreasoning jealousy of sections, and by those 
bad means foist some unfit men into office, and 
keep some fit men out. It is a sensitive ques- 
tion, into whose dangerous vortex it is quite 
— for good men to be drawn unawares. 
ut when I see a man, at the South or at the 


the an men, and exas 


North, of mature age and some experience, 
ist in urging the question, after the sorrow 


ul experience of the last few years, I can at-| Pedient for them to agitate the negro question ; 
tribute his conduct to no higher motive than 


personal ambition or sectional prejudice.” 


This is all plain enough. It defines precisely 
the position occupied by the whole class of 
Compromisers, North and South—by the New 
York Express, and Richmond Whig, and Na- 
tional Intelligencey—by Messrs. Hillard and 
Winthrop, Hunt and Fillmore, Crittenden, 
The Zribune will not 
admit that it means what Hiram Ketchum and 
the Whig Committee mean, but insists that 
Edward Bates, judging from this declaration of 
his views, is opposed to the extension of Sla- 


Thompson, and Bell. 


very, opposed to reversing “ the settled princ 


ples of common law to its advantage,” not hos- 
tile te moral and intellectual opposition to Sla- 


wery, regarding it as an evil which, kept withi 


its legal boundaries, would die of its inherent 
viciousness!! It is needless to spend much 
argument upon such a point. The paragraph 
is plain enough ; it speaks for itself. Its lan- 
guage is that which has always stamped the 
school of Pro-Slavery Compromise, The Slave 
Power dragged in Texas, and appropriated it 


gli to the uses 


i? 


of Slavery—plunged us into 


Opposed to the violent acquisition 
of Cuba and to Filibustering he certainly is, 


war with Mexico for the sake of Slavery— 
enacted in 1850 the Fugitive Slave act, and set 
aside the Anti-Slavery Principle and Policy of 
the Government, in the regulation of our Ter- 
ritories, as established in the Ordinance of 
1787—constrained both the Whig and Demo- 
cratic Parties to swear by these acts as a final 
settlement of the controversy—in 1854 repealed 
the Missouri Compromise, and initiated a com- 
plicated series of Fraud, Tyranny, Violence, 
with a view to the establishment of Slavery in 
Free Territory—procured a dictum from the 
Supreme Court, intended to assert the right of 
Slavery to exist in all our, Territories, in virtue 
of the Federal Constitution—committed Mr. 
Buchanan and his Party to that audacious and 
pestiferous heresy, as the test of Party ortho- 
doxy ; and, having accomplished all this, re- 
mains in possession of the Federal Executive 
and Judiciary, whose powers and influence it is 
laboring to use for the strengthening of its rule, 
and the multiplication of its conquests. Con- 
servatism, so called, North and South, is full of 
regret—very sorry that such things should have 
been done—but its language is, the mischief 
cannot be remedied; the least said, the soon- 
est mended ; let agitation cease ; let by-gones 
be by-gones; let us have peace. 
Republicanism says—that is a servile policy: 
We will not endorse by our silence and acqui- 
escence the great wrongs that have been per- 
petrated: we will not, by crying peace, peace, 
give impunity to the Tyrant Evil, invest its 
usurpations with the color of right, strengthen 
it in its ill-gotten power, embolden it to further 
aggression. We will not rest till its domina- 
tion be subverted, and the Federal Government 
placed under the control of the millions who be- 
lieve that it should be used for the establish- 
ment of Justice and spread of Liberty, not for 
the base purposes of Slavery Propagandism. 
Where does Edward Bates belong? To the 
Party of Compromise and Slavery, or to the 
Party of Freedom? He has answered the 
question frankly—“ The Negro Question is a 
pestilent question,” aud he who persists in urg- 
ing it can be actuated by no better motive than 
“ personal ambition or sectional prejudice.” 
The “ Negro Question” is simply the contro- 
very between Liberty and Slavery—between the 
Slavery Propaganda, bent on perpetuating their 
mis-rule and carrying out their mad projects, 
and the Republicans, determined to rescue the 
Federal Government from their grasp. Mil- 
lard Fillmore and J. J. Crittenden abhor and 
abjure this controversy, choosing rather to suf- 
fer the Slave Power to remain in the possession 
of all its usurpations, and at liberty to prose- 
cute its nefarious schemes, and are therefore, 
in the opinion of Edward Bates, elevated, “Na- 
tional” Statesmen. William H. Seward, S. P. 
Chase, F. P. Blair, boldly accept the controver- 
sy, determined to put down Propagandism, and, 
in the judgment of Edward Bates, can be act- 
uated by no better motive than “ personal am- 
bition and sectional prejudice.” 

Enough of candidates outside of the circle of 
Representative men. How many more are to 
be examined? Pass them along. 





JEFFERSON’S BIRTHDAY. 


On the outside of the Fra of to-day the read- 
er will find the proceedings, including the 
speeches, at Odd Fellows Hall, on the 13th 
instant, in honor of Mr. Jefferson and his im- 
mortal principles of Freedom. The large 
audience, and the profound attention paid, con- 
sidering the sentiments that were freely uttered, 
form an epoch in the history of the Federal 
City. By the estimate of those competent to 
judge, there could not have been far from five 
hundred persons present ; and we can say, tru- 
ly, that we have never seen so orderly a politi- 
cal gathering, in doors or out of doors. There 
was a police officer or two present, a fact cred- 
itable to the local authorities, but no occasion 


was.ginonfo»nthooxercise of their-oficrial func, 
tions. As the assistant editor of the Hra took 


a prominent part in the proceedings, it may 
seem like self-glorification to dwell upon the 
evidences of marked interest which the audience 
manifested in the proceedings; but justice to 
the cause of Freedom in this Southern city, 
over which the Slave Power broods, with the 
eyes of Argus to detect and the arms of Bri- 
areus to punish the first symptom of disloy- 
alty to Slavery, demands that the facts above 
stated should be made public. 

This duty is peculiarly incumbent upon the 
two Republican newspapers of the city, the Re- 
public and the National Era. The daily city 
papers are either as silent as the grave in refer- 
ence to the whole affair, or utterly misrepre- 
sent it. We could hope nothing better of jour- 
nals which are bound hand and foot to the 
slaveholding class. We did, however, expect 
better things from the Washington correspond- 
ents of the Northern Republican newspapers ; 
but, to our surprise, so far as we can ascertain, 
-| not one of them was present. This fact is the 
more surprising, since the probability of a mob 
was suggested and debated in circles where the 
seekers of news were likely to hear it. One 
would suppose that of all the places in the city, 
a correspondent of a Republican newspaper 
would on the 13th inst. be found at the Odd 
’) Fellows Hall; and the bare hint of a possible 
row or mob would, we should have supposed, 
| have secured his attendance at any sacrifice. 
No finer theme for a letter to the great papers 
in New York could be imagined, than a row at 
the Washington Republican meeting, Even 
the Sickles trial would have yielded in mo- 
mentary interest to such an affair; and yet, 
strange to say, each and all of these correspond- 
ents, so far as we can learn, were content to re- 
main at home on the evening in question, and 
give meagre hearsay reports of what transpired. 


Mr. Bares’s Letter.—The letter from the 
How. Edward Bates, of St. Louis, which has 
given rise to much curious speculation, being 
withheld from publication, has at length seen 
the light. It will sadly disappoint those Re- 
publicans who had indulged hopes that Mr. B. 
would place himself on record as a man of lib- 
eral views. All his reputed Free-Soilism is 
hushed into silence, if it ever had an existence; 
and we see nothing in the letter to distinguish 
him from the “ Old Line Whig,” whom he is 
said to have described as “a gentleman who 
takes his grog regularly, and votes the Demo- 


| cratic ticket occasionally.” He thinks it inex- 
in other words, he will remain silent while the 
Slavery propagandists are compassing heaven 
and earth for the extension of Slavery. Mr. 
Bates has made an indifferent move for the 
Presidency. 





Tue Overtanp Mai. to Denver Crry.— 
Leavenworth, April 18.—The first overland ex- 
ress, consisting of two passenger coaches, left 
here this morning for Denver city. The trip 
will occupy from ten to twelve days. The com- 
pany carries the mail, and their enterprise will 
place us in direct and reliable communication 
with the mineral regions, and afford in a short 
time conclusive information touching the value 
of the gold deposit reported in that region. 
Small amounts of dust were received yesterday. 


-4Bushnell has been found guilty in the United 
States district court of Cleveland of rescuing a 
slave at Oberlin. Sentence has not been pro- 
nounced. This is the first of the Oberlin res- 
cue indictments tried. 


i- 


United States Circuit Court, Jud 





The trial of the crew of the slaver Echo, 
which was commenced at Charleston, S. C., on 
Tuesday, was concluded on Saturday, in the 


Wayne 


MR. DOUGLAS’ POPULAR SOVER- 
EIGNTY CORRECTLY DEFINED. 


The Washington States of the 12th instant, 
in an article headed “ Non-Intervention not 
Squatter Sovereignty—the Southern Doctrine,” 
shows clearly and fully that this favorite hobby 
of the Illinois Senator amounts to nothing prac- 
tically, as we have all along insisted. The 
States is an exponent of the Douglas policy. It 
has defended him against the assaults of the 
Administration during the whole of his schis- 
matic career, and it professes to stand by his 
policy of non-intervention by Congress with 
Slavery in the Territories. The States is, in 
fact, the central organ of the Douglas policy, 
and its interpretations of that policy are entitled 
to all due respect. 


The article in the States referred to admits, 
by implication, that Mr. Douglas’s “ non-inter- 
vention” is a mere cabalistic phrase, coined 
with a view to amuse and deceive the people of 
the North, while it practically concedes every- 
thing to Slavery. The editor emphatically 
denies that the Non-Interventionists admit the 
right of the Territorial Legislatures to exclude 
Slavery, for the reason that the Dred Scott de- 
cision has already determined that neither Con- 
gress nor the Territorial Legislature has any 
such power. Nothing could be more logical 
than this statement of the case, from the stand- 
point of the States and of Judge Douglas. Both 
the editor and the Senator admit the correct- 
ness of the old Federal doctrine, that the Su- 
preme Court is the final arbiter of constitutional 
questions; they repudiate with bitter scorn the 
State-Rights doctrine of Jefferson, that the co 
ordinate departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment—that is to say, the Executive, the two 
Houses of Congress, and the Supreme Court— 
have an equal right to interpret the Constitu- 
tion, each untrammelled by the decisions of the 
other ; and the court having already determined 
the point in favor of the indefeasible right to 
hold slaves in the Territories, the conclusion is 
irresistible, from these premises, that the Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures have no right to prohibit 
Slavery. 

We subjoin a copious extract from the article 
of the States, which, as we have said, is the 
recognised central metropolitan organ of the 
Douglas faction of the Democracy. We do so, 
that our readers may see that we have not mis- 
represented this authoritative exposition of Mr. 
Douglas’s hobby. From the Washington States 
of April 12: 

“ We confess ourselves at a loss to understand 
the obstinacy with which certain of our South- 
ern contemporaries persist in treating non-in- 
tervention, as equivalent to squatter sover- 
eignty. On their own theory, the denial of the 
gover in Congress to prohibit Slavery in the 

erritories involves a denial of the power to a 
derivative and subordinate authority. Their 
argument appears to imply that the power, how- 
ever, must exist somewhere; and being with- 
held from Congress, it results necessarily to the 
Territorial Legislature. For our own part, we 
contend that it is incompetent for the Federal 
Government, in any form of operation, either 
by the immediate exertion of its authority, or 
through the agency of a substitute, to enact an 
exclusion of Slavery from the common domain. 
“This is our proposition: By the compro- 
mise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska act, and 
other declarations of its will, Congress re- 
nounced the exercise of any direct jurisdiction 
over the Territories, and delegated its power to 
the local Legislatures. The legitimacy of such 
substitution is incontestable, since Congress has 
always employed the expedient of Territorial 
Governments through which to exert its au- 
thority; and if it may delegate a portion, it 
may delegate the whole of its power to these 
subordinate institutions. But Congress could 
bestow no authority on the local Legislatures of 
which it was not tself possessed ; and hence we 
maintain that a transfer of all its authority 
does not involve the right to prohibit the intro- 
duction and establishment pg Tete in the Ter- 
ritories. This conclusion is in exact accordance 
with the principle propounded by the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case. 

“In reply, we will be told p-gihane nador 
stana tae inatter ati be fp that eneral Cass, 
for example, affirms that the Territorial Legis- 
latures may enact an absolute exclusion of Sla- 
very. It is true, moreover, that a vast majority 
of all parties in the North either maintain this 
proposition, or else claim the power for Con- 
gress. And the inquiry will be, “ What is your 
escape from the dilemma?” We answer at 
once, let the courts determine between us and 
our adversaries. If the Territorial Legislature 
attempt to exercise a power in disparagement 
of Slavery which the South will not admit within 
its jurisdiction, any injured party may carry its 
grievance before the Supreme Court. Is it 
hazardous to trust that tribunal on the issue ? 
We answer, leaving out of view its general wis- 
dom and integrity, the Supreme Court is known 
to be reliable, from the fact that it happens to 
have prejudged the very point in dispute. In 
the Dred Scott case, it was determined by this 
august tribunal that neither Congress nor a 
fortiori the local Legislature, which is the crea- 
ture of Congress, can prohibit Slavery in the 
Territories. Years before this decision, Mr. 
Calhoun avowed his perfect willingness to re- 
mit the rights of Slavery in the Territories to 
the arbitrament of the Supreme Court. The 
result has justified his prophetic sagacity ; and 
we, who are wise after the event, have a positive 
assurance of safety in leaving Slavery in the 
Territories to the protection of the courts. 

“It is | arose at this point that the adver- 
saries of non-intervention assail our theory. 
They say the South has a right to demand Con- 
gressional enactments for the security of slave 
property in the Territories, and that it is inglo- 
rious to abstain from the enforcement of the 
right. So, the man in the fable had a right to 
shear the wolf, but the exercise of the right in- 
volved a question of power and a question of 
policy. .So the South has a moral and con- 
stitutional right to insist on the revival of the 
African slave trade; but the exercise of the 
right involves issues of policy and physical 
power, which the wisest statesmen choose not 
to precipitate upon the country.” 

It is well known that Mr. Douglas, like the 
States newspaper, subscribes to the Federal,doc- 
trine that the Supreme Court is the final arbiter 
of constitutional questions, and that in specific 
language he has admitted that the Dred Scott 
decision covers the whole ground. He there- 
fore cannot resist the conclusions arrived at in 
the above article of the States, if he would ; and 
he will not dare to make the attempt, unless 
he is ready to sever the last link that binds him 
to the slave oligarchy. 


It is true, Mr. Douglas says, in his Freeport 
and other recent speeches, that the Territories 
may exclude Slavery by “unfriendly legisla- 
tion.” He explains this phrase to mean that 
they may refuse to legislate; but we believe 
that he has nowhere asserted that by positive 
legislation the Territorial Legislatures may 
prohibit Slavery. He insists that Slavery can- 
not exist without specific Territorial enact- 
ments for its protection. This position is ut- 
terly inconsistent with his oft-repeated admis- 
sion that slaves are property, standing on the 
same footing as other property. We have 
never heard that any specific recognition of 
other species of property was necessary to its 
protection, It is not necessary to declare by 
statute that horses and cattle shall be deemed 
and held as property. The condition of these 
animals is assumed to be that of personal prop- 
erty; and if the terms horse and cow could 
not be found on the statutes of the Territories, 
no man would, in consequence, feel the slight- 
est insecurity as it regards that species of prop- 
erty. If a man’s horse stray off, the owner 
pursues him, and takes him, as a matter of 
common-law right, without waiting for a legal 
warrant for his apprehension; and if the ne 
be property in the same sense that the horse is, 
there cannot be any more necessity for the 
legal recognition of the fact in the one case 
than in the other. In each case there may 
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prosiding. The jury rendered a verdict of not 
yy 


arise disputes about title between individua} 


both stand on the same footing as property, 
the courts will assume that the biped as well 
as the quadrnped belongs to some honest man, 
and whoever assails his property rights will be 
subject to punishment as a thief, a trespasser, 
or wrong-doer in some form. 

It is clear, therefore, that Mr. Douglas’s 
“non-intervention by Congress with Slavery in 
the Territories,” so far as it holds out the hope 
to the people of the free States and the non- 
slaveholders, that Slavery may be excluded by 
“unfriendly legislation” from the Territories, 
is “a delusion, a cheat, and a snare.” It isa 
mere device of demagoguism, for wheedling: 
the people, and lulling the spirit of Freedom 
into a fatal security. Like the apples of Sodom, 
it vanishes at the touch. 

So palpable is the cheat, that the slavehold- 
ing class, but for its extremely sensitive and 
suspicious temper, could not fail to see through 
it, and to accept it as a friendly device, design- 
ed to beguile the Northern Democracy, and 
preserve it in its allegiance to Slavery. But 
this suspicion and sensitiveness have imposed 
on the States newspaper the cruel necessity of 
explaining. The article was intended merely 
as an aside for the Southern ear. It will not do 
for the Douglas faction to proclaim it in the 
free States. They will still continue to mutter 
the cabalistic phrases “popular sovereignty,” 
“ non-intervention,” “ the right of the people to 
self-government,” and so forth. But it all 
comes to the conclusion stated in the article 
quoted above, that the Supreme Court has 
already decided the point in favor of the inde- 
feasible right of slaveholding in the Territories. 

It will be seen in the closing remarks of the 
States, that the editor admits by clear imphea- 
tion that “the South hasa right to demand 
Congressional enactments for the secnrity of 
slave property in the Territories.” This is 
popular sovereignty with a vengeance; but it 
is the legitimate and logical inference from Mr. 
Douglas’s admissions. 

It will also be remarked, that the States says 
emphatically, “the South has a moral and con- 
stitutional right to insist on the revival of the 
African slave trade.” Whether Mr. Douglas 
is willing to concede this last point, we are un- 
able to say; all we know is, that in his New 
Orleans and Memphis speeches he lays it 
down as a law of God, that Negro Slavery must 
exist south of “a certain line;” and if so, 
he is bound to concede the right to a cheap and 
abundant supply of the slaves. 

We sincerely regret, we may remark in con- 
clusion, that the above endorsement of the 
slave trade by the States indicates a relapse of 
its editor into his pristine ultraism. At the 
last Southern Convention he denounced the 
infamous traffic in language worthy a states- 
man ; and it is with equal regret and surprise 
that we note this return to his old error 





THE PRIVILEGED CLASS. 


We drew attention some weeks ago jo the 
fact that a new Slavery issue has sprung\up in 
North Carolina, upon the question whether 
property in slaves shall be taxed equally with 
land and other property, real and personal. We 
will again restate the facts upon which the 
issue has been raised. The Constitution ef the 
State provides that a capitation tax may be 
levied upon “all slaves over the age of twelve 
years, and under the age of fifty years,” and ex- 
empts by express words all others. The effect 
of this constitutional provision is to throw the 
burden of taxation upon real estate, and other 
personal property than slaves. Until within 
the last few years, the*taxes in North Carolina 
were lighter than, perhaps, in almost any com- 
munity in the world; and the inequality ithe 
mode of collecting the revenue was a matter of 
little consequence ; but within the last ten years 
the State has entered upon an extensive system 


of internal improvements, which, w has 
materially enhanced the value of pro and 


added to the public prosperity, it has at the same 
time rendered higher taxes necessary, in order 
to meet the interest of the public debt. It 
hence becomes necessary to turn in every ji- 
rection in search of objects upon which to levy 
taxes. In this exigency of affairs, Mr. Bledsoe, 
a State Senator from the county of Wake, in 
which Raleigh is situated, has had the courage 
to propose an alteration of the Constitution, in 
order that slaves may be subjected to taxation 
in equal degree with other property. 

It is singular that the present odious dis 
crimination in behalf of slave property was en- 
grafted upon the Coustitution in 1835, a period 
coincident with the origin of the great Auti- 
Slavery discussions which have since shaken 
the continent to its centre. Prior to that date, 
slaves could be taxed in equal degree with 
other property; and the owners of that species 
of property stood before the law on an equality 
with their fellow-citizens. The change may be 
set down as one of the first victories of the 
slavoholding class over the non-slaveholders— 
the fruit of that grand political combination, 
which mutual interest and common apprehen- 
sions of safety produced among the slave 
oligarchy. 

We entered into some estimates, upon in- 
sufficient data, in our former article, of the 
amount of slave property entirely exempt from 
taxation by this odious discrimination in favor 
of the slaveholders. We have recently obtain- 
ed a copy of Mr. Bledsoe’s speech, made in the 
State Senate January 12th, 1859, from which 
we learn that our estimates were much below 
the mark. He estimates the number of negroes 
as far greater than we had done; and the num- 
ber exempt from taxation must, if his assump- 
tions be correct, amount to some forty millions 
of dollars in value, instead of about thirty mil- 
lions, as we concluded upon the basis of the 
old census. 

But this is not all. It seems that while the 
tax paid upon a thousand dollars worth of 
land, for State purposes, is one dollar and fifty 
cents, that paid upon a slave worth one thou- 
sand dollars is only fifty cents. Thus it will 
be seen, that while at least forty millions worth 
of slave property is totally exempt from taxes, 
the remainder only pays, at least, so far as the 
more valuable are concerned, only one-third of 
what land pays. This unjust discrimination is 
also unjust to the slaveholding class ; because 
the tax is levied per capita upon all slaves be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fifty, without 
reference to their value; and the consequence 
is, that a carpenter or blacksmith worth two 
thousand dollars pays no more tax than an 
infirm slave worth two hundred. The county 
taxes are imposed on the same unjust principle 
of discrimination. 

Mr. Bledsoe takes a vigorous grasp of the 
subject. He shows by citations from the Bill 
of Rights, the Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence, and from the Preamble to the 
Constitution, that the Government of North 
Carolina was instituted for the benefit of the 
whole free population, without distinction of 
class ; and that slaveholders are entitled to no 
exclusive privileges. This would seem to be 
bold language for North Carolina; and the 
speaker follows it up with the most formidable 
array of facts in support of his proposition. He 
Says: ; 

“ But the slave-owners of the State have not 


only been more benefitted by our internal im- 
provements, as the largest producers and con- 





citizens; but if under the Constitution they 


sumers, but the works of internal i 
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consequently a very large sum of the public 

money has gone directly into the beat ere 

r) ‘ ‘ a 
He might have added, that the slave-owners, | 


as the principal land-owners, have also in that 
way been the chief recipients of the benefits of 
internal improvements arising from enhanced 
values. Again he says: 

“ But if those who have enjoyed not only this 
partial immunity from taxation, but derived the 
greatest benefit from the expenditures of the 
public money, do insist upon this discrimina- 
tion in perpetuity, can the great mass of the 
people of the State, in justice to themselves and 
posterity, submit to it? Certainly not. They 
cannot, ought not, and will not, submit to it.” 

Mr. Bledsoe is perfectly “ sound an:the Sla- 
very question,” and is hence tolerated in a free- 
dom of speech which would otherwise be peril- 
ous; a fact which illustrates the English prov- 
erb, that “It is safer for one man to steal a 
horse, than for another to look over the hedge.” 

Referring to the sectional objection, that the 
eastern part of the State, which already pays 
the largest share of the taxes, will be taxed still 
higher by the proposed change, he says: 

“But, Mr. Speaker, I admonish those who 
urge this objection to consider well the ground 
they oceupy before they press it too far. They 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that the slave- 
owners of the East do not constitute the East ; 
that although there is a majority of slaves east, 
there is a majority of slaveholders west, of the 
capital ; and that if the slave-ovmers of the State 
were residents of one county, it would have a 
population but little larger than that of Wake. 
1 make this statement, Mr. Speaker, not do 
alarm them by an exhibition of their weakness, 
but to induce them to pursue the line of policy 
so clearly indicated by inderest, prudence, and 
patriotism.” 

Mr. Bledsoe concludes by saying, that if the 
Legislature refuses to listen to his proposition, 
he will appeal directly to the people. He has an 
impregnable,position before the people, and ifhe 
falters not, he cannot fail of success. He pro- 
fesses allegiance to the institution of Slavery, 
and he asks only what the interests of the slave- 
holding class should at once concede, in order 
to get rid of a dangerous source of agitation. 
But it is not improbable that Mr. Bledsoe will 
find the oligarchy arrayed against him in solid 
phalanx, while he will be thrown into a posi- 
tion which may subject him to the imputation 
of Free-Soilism. He gives evidence of marked 
ability as well as courage, and marches up to 
his subject with a consciousness of strength 
which commands respect. Success to him. 
The Life of North American [ sects. By B. Jaeger. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Taylor & 

Maury, Pennzylvania avenue. 

In this book, the author gives the fruits of 
his entomological investigation, “ pursued for 
many years, during his extensive travels in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and on this continent.” To one 
interested in entomdlogy, it will prove valuable; 
for although it is rather intended to be an ele 
mentary work than an elaborate treatise, there 
is a variety of curious and useful information 
in it, hardly to be expected in so unpretending 
a volume. The chapters devoted to moths and 
butterflies, and vein-winged insects, are espe- 
cially interesting ; the gradual growth of the cat- 
erpillar to the full-blown butterfly, the peculiar- 
ities and characteristics of each; and then the 
bees, their wonderful sagacity and intelligence, 
their loyalty, the politico-economical arrange- 
ments of the hive—all these subjects, no matter 
how often treated of, will ever interest and fas- 
cinate the student of nature. We can heartily 
recommend the book to all who would obtaiu an 
insight into this most attractive of the natural 
sciences. 





TO THE POINT. 

A subscriber, writing from Jerusalem, New 
York, March 2d, says : 

“ We have observed with concern a disposition 
in some quarters, where we had hoped better’ 
things, to sacrifice Republican principles to 
some fancied notions of expediency, to sink the 
glorious doctrines of 1856, and hand the party 
over to the remorseless grasp of a few sche- 
ming demagogues, who hope to rally around 
them, without any distinctive principles, all who 


voted in 1856 against the Buchanan Democ- 
racy. With this movement we have no sym- 
pathy. 


“ ‘The struggle in 1856 was one of — 
The people were in earnest, the popular heart 
was touched, old issues were left out of sight, 
old antipathies were forgotten, the Whig and 
Democrat of former days stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the fight. Any attempts to revive 
those issues will prove fatal. The despotic and 
the liberal elements of the country are at deadly 
strife. One or the other must prevail ; one or the 
other system must be driven to the wall. Our 
Government must be republican, or it must 
become fixedly, what it is now practically, a 
monstrous central despotism. We came out of 
the conflict of 1856 with a third party in the 
field, which managed, to use the kindest term, 
to always get in the way when Freedom aimed 
the blow at Tyranny. ‘That party is now disor- 
ganized ; all who filled its ranks are either for 
us or against us. Let them take their choice. 
Keep our old free flag flying. Its folds are 
broad enough for a universe. If the love of 
Freedom has died out of the American heart, let 
us know it; if it still lives, let it go onward to its 
glorious work. Far better were it to be beaten a 
thousand times in a free, honest cause, than to 
gain power by stifling the free voice, by crush- 
ing the fair bud, or bending down the young 
~ | of a free growth, in order to keep it on a 
level with and in the company of the dwarfed 
and crooked shrub of expediency, while our 
oisonous rival is striking deeper its roots, and 
Richer and wider its already overspreading 
branches, and shedding its noxious vapors 
everywhere around it. The issue is Slavery 
with its present bold and future aggressions, or 
Freedom now, and Freedom forever.” 





THE ISSUE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Honest men who are unacquainted with the 
arts of demagogues are unable to account for 
the fact, that so large a portion of the people of 
the North should still cling to the party whose 
whole aim and purpose, beyond mere spoils: 
hunting, is the extension and perpetuation of 
Slavery. The following paragraph from the 
New York Day Book, an ultra champion of 
Slave Democracy, will throw light on this 
point : 

“This party is arrayed against the South— 
agaiust the adustriel welfare, and even the 
social safety of a section comprising half the 
States of the Federal Union. It holds that the 
existing condition of the South is wrong—that 
negro ‘Slavery’ or social subordination to the 
white population is unnatural, sinful, a vast 
evil, and should be eenfined to existing limits, 
as the best means for bringing about its final 
abolition or extinction ; therefore, it should be 
excluded from the Federal Territories, and this 
party is organized for this purpose—to prevent 
in all future time any extension of ‘ Slavery.’ 
This position is openly, boldly, even boastfully 
occupied. Who or what party contests it? 
Did the Democratic party the other day in 
Connecticut do so, or join issue with it, or ques- 
tion it in any respect? No. On the contrary, 
it admitted the truth and justice of that posi- 
tion. Its organs, those who assumed to speak 
for it on the stump, and through the press, ad- 
mitted that ‘Slavery’ was wrong—that white 
men beifiog the naturally inferior negro in 
social su ination was unnatural—that com- 
pelling negroes to labor was an evil—that the 
final extinction of this imaginary Slavery was 
desirable, and therefore universally declared 
that they were just as much opposed to its ex- 
tension as the Republicans themselves. What 
then? There being no issue presented on this 
question, why did they go into an election at 
all? Oh, they had an issue of their own, a 
pretended issue, an issue invented by Senator 
Douglas, the ‘great priuciple’ of popular sov- 
ereignty, which no man in Connecticut or out 
of it, or in the Union, or on this continent, or 
anywhere except in monarchies, presumes to 
question. Clearly, then, the ‘ Democratic 
ty’ in Connecticut was a humbug, and deserved, 
of course, to be defeated, for it y insult- 
* the po -_ aye saa : its pretended 

ilver- issue OF popular sovereignty. But 

Abesmoke and dust of a cowardly and disgrace- 

ful battle-field cleared away, will not the gal- 
Democra 





lant and true-hearted ts of that t 
little State gather up their arms, and boldly 


turn their faces, not their backs, to the foe in 
1860? They have only to do this, to honestly 
apple with the indefensible doctrine of the 
_ rth to defeat them—to boldly face the 
question, to explode Anti-Slavery forever.” 


di — 
A DISTINGUISHED WITNESS. 


It is impossible to give in a weekly newspa- 
per the whole of the proceedings in the trial of 
Mr. Sickles, and, indeed, we have no disposition 
to fill our columns with such matter. 
some of the evidence is quite interesting ; and 
our readers will be pleased to read the testi- 
mony of so distinguished a witness as Governor 
R. J. Walker. He was examined on Tuesday, 
of last week. 

TESTIMONY OF R. J. WALKER. 

Robert J. Walker examined. I have resided 
in this District many years ; I was in the city 
on Sunday the 27th of February ; I had known 
Mr. Sickles several years, but had not seen him 
for six or eight months prior to that date ; it 
was either three or twenty minutes after three 
o’clock I saw him in his own house on the 
afternoon of that day, in the back room of the 
first story ; as he came in, his manner appeared 
excited ; there was something strange and un- 
usual about it; his voice was somewhat differ- 
ent from the manner in which I had usually 
heard him speak ; he advanced and took me 
by the hand; I think he then said a thousand 
thanks for coming to see me under these eir- 
cumstances; he had scarcely repeated these 
words, when I saw a great change in his ap- 
pearance ; he became very much convulsed in- 
deed; he threw himself upon the sofa, and 
covered his face with his hands; he then broke 
into an agony of unnatural and unearthly 
sounds, the most remarkable I ever heard— 
something like a scream interrupted by violent 
sobbing. From his convulsed appearance, he 
was in the act of writhing. His condition ap- 
peared to me very frightful, appalling me so 
much that { thought that if it lasted much 
longer he must become insane. He was in- 
dulging in exclamations about dishonor having 
been brought on his house, his wife, and child. 
He seemed particularly to dwell on the disgrace 
brought upon his child. Should think this con- 
tinued ten minutes; endeavored to pacify him. 
I turned from him to go for a physcian myself, 
but he seemed to stop a little these violent ex- 
clamations, and finally they broke down. The 
spasms became more violent till they ceased. 
I think I must have been there something over 
half an hour. I accompanied him from there 
to jail. Mayor Berret, Capt. Goddard, and 
perhaps Mr. Butterworth, were there. I was 
still alarmed at his condition, not knowing 
when the convulsions would recur. I believe 
I drove with him in Dr. Gwin’s carriage, with 
whom I came to Mr. Sickles’s. 

CROSS-EX AMINATION. 

At first, I do not think any person was present 
but Mr. Butterworth ; I was very much excited 
myself, but I will not be certain; I think Mr. 
Butterworth and Goddard came in ; when these 
terrible convulsions occurred, I think no one was 
present but Butterworth besides myself; I re- 
mained talking with Butterworth four or five 
minutes, when Sickles came alone and stayed 


with us some little time ; I was, from a variety of 


causes, much excited; I never was more so 

than on that occasion ; when the convulsions 

came on, I thought I would go for a physician. 
THE PRISONER'S EMOTION. 

A this point, Mr. Stanton, who was near the 
prisoner, asked that the cross-examination be 
discontinued for the present, in order that the 
accused might retire for a few moments. Mr. 
Sickles, during the statement of this witness, 
was violently affected, breaking out into sobs 
and profusely shedding tears. E. B. Hart and 
Isaac Bell, one on each side, and Mr. Sickles 
senior, together with others, accompanied him 
from the court. 

The witness particularly, and many of the 
spectators, were moved to tears. The scene 
was one of deep interest, In some few ninutes 
Mr. Sickles was brought back into-court, his 
countenance still indicating extreme mental 
suffering, and the desolateness of his whole ap- 
pearance awakening strong sympathy in the 
breasts of all who saw him. His father was 
much affected by his condition. 

CROSS EXAMINATION RESUMED. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Walker was 
resumed by the District Attorney. I do not 
know who sent for Goddard, the Chief of Police ; 
my impression was that it was Sickles, or some 
of his friends; after a time, Sickles became 
calmer, but did not resume his natural appear 
ance; he quitted sobbing and crying for some 
time. 

To Mr. Carlisle. Could compare Sickles’s con- 
dition to nothing but an agony of despair ; it 
was the most terrible thing I ever saw in my 
life; he was in a state of frenzy at the time, 
and I feared if it continued be would become 
permanently insane; his screams were of the 
most frightful character, they were unearthly 
and appalling, and were interrupted by some- 
thing between a sob and a moan; sometimes 
he would start and scream in a very high key ; 
he appeared in a state of perfect frenzy. 

Ques. What do you mean by that? Do you 
mean a passion of grief? 

Ans. It was much stronger than grief; it 
exhibited more alarming symptoms than any 
grief I had ever witnessed before; I had seen 
aman a une. time ago, under similar circum- 
stances, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, but his 
grief was not so strong as this. Mr. Sickles’s 
exclamations of grief were more about his 
child than anything else. I remained there 
for about half an hour; had moved to the door 
to go for a physician, but there was some ces- 
sation in these paroxysms, and I did not go; 
he gradually grew calmer. My impression is, 
that it was Mr. Butterworth who went for the 
magistrate. 

Ques. Do you recollect that Sickles grew 
calm, and said he was ready to go with the 
magistrate ? 

Ans. Ido; when I say calm, I mean com- 
paratively calm. I went with him to the jail, 
because I feared a recurrence of his paroxysms 
of grief and despair; I remained at the jail 
from one to two hours; no physicians zaw him 
during that time, to my knowledge ; there were 
few persons at the jail; none but the magis- 
trate, Mr. Goddard, Mr. Butterworth, and one 
or two others; it could not have been more 
than four or five minutes between those parox- 
ysms and the coming in of the magistrate ; the 
first part of this scene was witnessed only by 
Butterworth and myself. 

DIRECT TESTIMONY OF WALKER, CONTINUED. 

The first part of this scene was witnessed 
only by Butterworth and myself. I never was 
so much excited as I was on that sccasion. 
Should think that about ten minutes trans- 
pired, during which Butterworth, Sickles, and 
myself, were in the room together. I first went 
into the front room, and afterwards into the 
back room. There were several persons in the 
front room, but could not name one of them. 
The rooms communicated by folding doors, 
and I think they were closed. I went through 
these doors into the back room. The persons 
in the front room could not witness this scene, 
as the doors were closed, at least during part 
of the time. My impression is, that the next 
person I saw in the back room was Mr. Berret, 
the Mayor. 

Ques. Where is Mr. Butterworth now ? 

Ans. I do not know. 

Ques. When did you see him |Jast ? 

Ans. Some day towards the close of last week. 

Ques. In this city ? 

Ans. Yes. 





Tue Misertes or Greatness.—No condition 
of life seems to be exempt from its peculiar ills. 
The Berlin journals of recent date contain the 
following appeal from Baron Humboldt, now 
in his 90th year of age: 


“ Berwin, March 15, 1859. 

“ Suffering beneath the pressure of a still in- 
creasing correspondence, amounting to between 
sixteen hundred and two thousand communica- 
tions per annum, and embracing letters, print- 
ed pamphlets on matters with which I am whol- 
ly unacquainted, manuscripts foncerning which 
my opinion is desired, projects for emigration 
and colonization, the transmission of models, 
machines, and objects of natural history, in- 
quiries about zrostatics, requests of contribu- 
tions to collections of autographs, offers to take 
charge of my domestic concerns, to amuse me, 
&c., I must again publicly urge all persons 
having my welfare at heart to exert their in- 
fluence in my behalf, that individuals in both 
continents may no_ longer trouble themselves 
with my person, and make of my house an in- 
telligence office ; and that I be allowed, in the 
declining state of my physical and mental pow- 
ers, to enjoy some rest and leisure to attend to 
my duties. May this ery for relief, which | 
utter with much reluctance, and after long de- 





lay, not meet an unfriendly interpretation ! 
ALEXANDER von Humpo.prt,” 


But | 


THE SICKLES TRIAL. 


We brought our brief synopsis of this im- 
portant trial @own to Wednesday last. On that 
day the court ruled that the confession of Mrs. 
Sickles wag fhadmissible. Miss O. M. Ridgely, 
who resides in Washington with her mother, 
was an intimate friend of Mrs. Sickles, and 
spent much of her time at the house, before 
and after the killing of Key. Her testimony, 
like that of Governor Walker, which we else- 
where publish in full, goes to show the extreme 
anguish of mind of Mr. Sickles. Bridget Duify, 
who lived in Mr. Sickles’s house as nurse and 
lady’s maid, testified, as did-Miss Ridgely, that 
Mr. Sickles spent the Saturday night before 
the homicide in extreme anguish, weeping and 
sobbing aloud. The witness also testified that 
she saw Key twirling his handkerchief in a pe- 
culiar manner opposite the house on the day of 
his death. 

William W. Mann of Buffalo, New York, met 
Key in Lafayette square, near the Jackson 
statue, the same morning—spoke to him—ob- 
served him twirl his handkerchief. A gentle- 
man with him called his attention to it. 

George B. Wooldridge was an assistant to 
the Clerk of the House Representatives. 
Mr. Sickles at the Capitol on Saturday, in great 
agony of mind. On Sunday, the day of the 
homicide, was at Mr. Sickles’s house. The tes- 
timony of this witness is interesting : 


Saw 


Ques. Did you see Mr. Key that Sunday? 

Ans. I did; twice. 

Ques. Where and when ? 

Ans. First between ten and eleven o'clock, 
going out of the gate of Lafayette square, on 
the corner of Seventeenth street and Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, near the War Office, on the 
street Mr. Sickles’s house was in. 

Ques. In what direction did he go? 

Ans. He crossed the street and went up the 
avenue, I presume; I did not observe in what di- 
rection he turned his glance; the second time 
I saw him was about a quarter to two o'clock, 
directly in front of the library window in Mr. 
Sickles’s house ; there was a lady and gentle- 
man with him then; he was on the side toward 
the curbstone; the lady was next the railing; 
the three were in a direct line ; Mr. Sickles was 
up stairs at that time; he had left the library, 
and gone up stairs. 

Ques. Did you observe Mr. Key do anything 
while passing ? 

Ans. I saw him take his handkerchief out of 
his pocket and wave it three times; while do- 
ing so, his eyes where toward the upper window 
of Mr. Sickles’s house; he kept his eyes from 
the gentleman, as if he did not wish him to see 
what he was doing; he parted with the lady 
and gentleman at the corner, entered the park, 
and proceeded in the direction of Madison 
Place; some five mimutes before that, Mr. 
Sickles had gone up stairs; saw him enter the 
library door two minutes after ; heard seme one 
coming down stairs very rapidly, and come 
into the library ; he said, “ The villain has just 
passed my house.” 

District Attorney. Do not state what he said. 

Mr. Brady. What did he do? 

Witness. He was very excited ; he talked for 
a moment with Mr. Butterworth, who endeav- 
ored to calm him; he appeared to resist these 
attempts to calm him, and threw Mr. Butter- 
worth off, and turned into the hall; he had not 
his hat on at that time. 

This is the last I saw of him till he came into 
the house with the officers. 

S. S. Parker sworn. I have seen Mr. Key in 
the vicinity of Mr. Sickles’s house; the last 
time was on the Sunday he was killed, near 
half past ten o’clock; he passed me near Fif- 
teenth street and Pennsylvania avenue, above 
Willard’s; I slowly passed up Fifteenth street; 
he walked very rapidly; when near Nairn’s 
drug store, he was entering the middle gate of 
Latayette square; I lost sight of him as he en- 
tered the square; I saw hiin the Sunday before 
the shooting ; I saw Mrs, Sickles on the plat- 
form of her residence, her hand over the 
shoulder of a little girl, apparently trying to 
keep her from falling from the steps; directly 
after, I saw Mr. Key at the southwest gate of 
Lafayette square; when he came out in full 
view, he took out his handkerchief, with his hat 
in kand; put his hat on his head, bowing to 
Mrs. S., and twice waved his handkerchief. 

Thomas J. Brown, examined by Mr. Brady. 
I reside in the city of New York; in pursuance 
to instructions from you, (Mr. Brady,) I ob- 
tained a certain lock. 

Mr. Brady hands the witness a sealed pack- 
age, breaks the seal, opens the package, and 
produces a common door lock. From whom 
did you procure that lock ? 

Mr. Carlisle did not see the point of examin- 
ation. 

Mr. Brady simply wanted to identify an article 
which he would offer in evidence hereafter. 

The witness identified the lock, and says he 
procured it from Mr. Wagner, Pennsylvania 
avenue, opposite the Treasury Department, 
who took it from the door No. 383 Fifteewth 
street. 

Not cross-examined. 

Jacob Wagner, examined by Mr. Brady. | 
reside in Washington; I am a locksmith; | 
delivered this lock to Mr. Brown, the last wit- 
ness ; I took it off the house in Fifteenth street, 
No. 383; John Gray, the colored man’s house ; 
there were three or four gentlemen there when 
I took it off; Mr. Pendleton was one of them ; 
I saw him in the court yesterday; I believe he 
was a member of Congress; the colored boy 
came for me; this was about a week after Mr. 
Key’s death ; have seen some of the gentlemen 
in court who were present; the colored man 
paid me for taking it off. 

Ques. What was said on that occasion ? 

Objected to. 

Mr. Stanton proposed to show that the leck 
was taken off for the purpose of destroying 
evidence. 

Mr. Ould. Tf that was the view, I have not 
the slightest objection to have the question put. 

Mr. Stanton wanted to know whether it was 
the persons engaged in the prosecution who 
tried to destroy the evidence. There were two 
prosecutors here, a public prosecutor and a 
private prosecutor. 

Mr. Carlisle wanted to know whether Mr. 
Stanton meant to be understood as intimating 
that he (Mr. Carlisle) had any knowledge of 
this attempt to destroy evidence. 

Mr. Stanton. None in the world. God forbid 
that I should believe you would do it. 

John Cuyler was sworn. Knew the late Mr. 
Key for three or four years; knew where Mr. 
Sickles resided; saw Mr. Key in the vicinity 
of che house a week before his death, 

As I entered the corner gate of Lafayette 
square, 1 saw Mr. Key enter the corner gate ; 
proceeding to the front of the Jackson statue, 
he took a seat on an iron bench, rested his 
head on his left hand, then pulled out his pocket 
handkerchief and waved it ; I went behind the 
statue and watched him; he waved his hand- 
kerchief this way, [illustrating,] and then look- 
ed at the house ot Mr. Sickles. [Laughter.] 
There was no dog about at the time; this was 
between 12 and 1 o'clock; I left him in the 
square as I went out of the northeast gate to go 
home ; I left him sitting there ; when I return- 
ed that way, he was gone; I have often seen 
him loitering back and forth in the square ; for 
two months, he had been attracting my atten- 
tion ; Inever saw him waving his handkerchief 
but on one occasion. 

By Mr. Stanton. Was that the hour when 
members of Congress are at the Capitol ? 

Witness. Yes. 

Mr. Carlisle. That is an argumentative 
question. 

Mr. Stanton. That is all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ould. I saw Mr. Key 
waving his handkerchief, while I was going 
home to dinner; I work first one place and 
then another; I was then working in Seven- 
teenth street, below the War Department ; had 
been working there three or four days; I never 
took count how many times I met Mr. Key in 
the square as I went through it; I have seen 
him in the _o on the avenue, near the 
Club House; I cannot state the day; it must 
have been about the middle of the week, about 
a week before the killing. 

To witness. What was said about this lock 
at the time, and who said_it ? 
Ans. The colored man said it. 
_ Ques. Were the other 
time ? 

Ans. No, sir. 

Ques. What time was it? 

Ans, About 11 o’clock. 

Ques. While you were taking off the lock? 
Ans. Yes. 

Mr. Carlisle. Were these other persons pres- 
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rate ; saw no traces of it on the following das 
did not see him every day at that time; 
him two or three days afterwards, but sa 
ing singular in his appearence ; he appear’ 
to be rather more light-hearted than could e 
expected under the circumstances, forming © 
unnatural contrast to his previous conduc i 
the first demonst! 

over sa¥ 


eaw 


w not 
} 


in his life; do not remember the eircumstane’ 
of the second interview, or who was preset” 
was somewhere about the University; was ™ 
a student of the Theological Seminary. 
Major Hopkins called. Is a coa man ! 


sent: # 


e or sis 


Fifteenth a0? 
Sunday he was 
shot, about half past one o'clock ; he was 4” 


‘ 2 . low 
the middle of the square, walking up and do" : 
aw i 


e wees 
| 


anu 
e 





Joho 


Js Mayet 


thet 


[This wiiaess was rigidly cross-examine 
and seeined to get very much puzzled in os 
When he saw Mrs. Sick 
Fifteenth street, her back was turned tons 
him, but he judged it was her by ber &" 
which’ he had observed when she first J°™ 


kles 


a Saturds! 
On Mous! 
ed, tes 


Sick 


jate 


en . ot, ali? 
vicinity of the house on Fifteenth ost - 
e how 


ute 4” 
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Jy Mr. Sickles’s coachman. Mrs. 
the habit of driving out during th 
Congress Was in session, and ¢ 
Key: He usually got into the 
never rode home with her excey 
Mr. Sickles was 1n New York. 
ce of Sickles, Key was in the 
Mrs. Sickles nearly every 
mained late with her alone in th 
night until one o'clock. They als 
pabit of visiting the cemetery at 
and, alighting at the gate, walking 
out of his sight. 
John Cooney, the coachman { 
at the time of Key’s death, gav 
mony: 


Mr. Wooldridge was recalled 
ned by the prosecution. 
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gen’ 
ing 
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THE PRINTING PLU 


Public documents are apt to b 
and pro3y, and fer that reasor, ] 
yaluable information they may 
often fail.to be seen by the pe 
account, we prefer & synopsis 0 
the House Investigating Comm 
ing, to the document itself. 
from the Chairman, Mr. Taylor, 
a stanch supporter of the Admir 
the synopis is by the editor of t 
States, and is larded with re 
which we decline to endorse, th 
detract nothing from the interes 
Let the reader bear in mind 
printing and its superintenden 
hands of the Democracy, that t 
the corruption is by a Democra 
and that the synopsis is by a Dey 
whom the Democracy of Virgin 
complimented with a splen 
te. The article below, with 





ly 
pla , 
ging statements, and ite over 
dence of corruption on the par 
of the Government organ, is fr 
It is therefore no Republican { 
a veritable admission, on unque 
geratic authority, of foul corrupt 
door, if not in the council cham 
ecutive. 

The frauds here made mani 
rious long before Seaman was 
his place; and Wendell was, uy 
past, the proprietor of the offici 
copy from the Washington Stat 


“The fact, that for the last 
American people have been st 
annual exaction of nearly a mill 
account of the public printing, is 
which will not escape comment 
age of corrupt and extravagant 

“Jt ig a striking instance of 
of Federal authority, that, in ¢ 
many other illegitimate occupat 
tral Government has engaged sc 
incompatible business of a publi 

“Jt is a signal attestation of 
official virtue, that the appropri 
unwarrantable purpose have beq 
in bribes and bounties to the ve 
were appointed to protect the p 

“Tt is a deplorable mark of t 
deterioration of political moral: 
posure of peculation of the r 
character rarely provokes more 
expostulation from the men in a 

“We accept as a piece of gor 
recent revelation of enormous 
public printing ; since so flagrai 
of corruption will scarcely fail t 
and excite a salutary indignatic 
people. 

“We despair of any spontane 
form on the part of Government. 

“With the view of inviting pu 
to the abuses which abound in 
brauech of Federg) Administrati 
duced, a few days ago, the rep 
committee of the House exhibit 
lent practices of the Printing De 
is a document of the very greate: 
was little read, perhaps, because 
character—the imprimatur of a 
understood as an admonition to 
of diverting literature. In any ¢ 
disclosed in the investigation, an 
certified by the committee, are o 
portance to justify their repeated 

“The office of Superintend 
Printing was instituted for the e: 
of protecting the Government as 
honesty of employees and con 
two Houses of Congress each e! 
to the end that official responsibi 
ply a sort of guaranty for fidelity 
in the particular service. How 
cautions have availed will appea 
lowing facts exhibited in the rey 
lect committee of the House of I 
appointed to investigate the a 
late Superintendent of Public P. 

“A certain A. G. Seaman wa 
ent of Public Printing from D 
to December, 1857. During a p 
period, a certain Cornelius We 
the office of Public Printer. A 1 
couple never existed, even in fic 

“In the first place, the com 
that the Superintendent kept hi 
loose and negligent a manner as 
most impossible to ascertain th 
the accounts between his office a 
ment,’ 

“Tt cannot be discovered, for 
Some hundreds of dollars, how n 
received, nor how much was d 
Public Printer, and that neithe 
hor the account of paper on ha 
anced.’ The present Superiate 
est and efficient functionary, fin 
counts of his predecessor, pur 
closed, ‘had not, in fact, been cl 
arge quantities of paper furnish 
Y Seaman had not been paid | 
‘st amount, $1,170.77, was « 
Arnold, of Philadelphia. Wh« 

%8 spoken to on the subject, 
Count had been settled by the we 

r. Seaman. 

= account was kept betwee 
and the Superintendent 
seine af money received for | 
= binders. The books als 
ents to the binders for the Hor 
aa Were not credited either i 
be ent's account or at the foldit 
mber of volumes ordered we 
rec and in some cases not 
a yp hag the House folding-rc 

39 _— Mr. Seaman went 
all the vo — Nevertheless, 
invariah) umes ordered by Cong 
cettifieat, issued ; and in some 
the ean "8 exceed the stipulate: 
and eention of the accounts 

ographing, the committe 

With am various parties did 1 
pape tieates issued and cl 
$10,000 ase the difference was 
commit ~ and in another to $ 
ployed j e also find that all tl 
ernie i engraving and lithogr: 
nt, paid commissions on | 
Weegrons in association with 
WAS eon, In some instances 1 
Superin = ey under cover of 
lice ty ser in others, he ¢ 
he ak rinter, personally ex: 

wp. Concerted fraud on the T 
by » vansequence of the contr 
forced to my and Wendell, co 

: crease their prices, 

é “a by a comparison of tl 
gfaring and canaen hy und 

= aa Superinten ent. U 
Seaman ° re fifty per cent, | 
Oe sorm ne person testifies tha 
im e = the work at one-foi 
r ~ YY Seaman; and a ne 
Cent a has been made in the 
Sion paid ta Report for 1857. 
Cent. on hij agents was from fiv 
mo, 18 Contracts. In some 
Voucher lent to Seaman, and 
iscove, aa taken for it. a 

> Soar magpame — 

0 lously emplo 
caged’, no work under Seams: 
The Services of particular 
most successful house 
through wet to Wendell, the f 
ed the § Whose instrumentality | 


" Uperintend d 
Vittueg, ie _— ent, and su 
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. — 
Not that I know of. -] think ¢ 

~ hey Weg 
Guld. T understand that it Wag pr 

w that certain persons connected 
ceased had given orders that is 
be secured and kept out of th 
o objection that that fact if t 
nm in evidence; but the ey 
that. 


ge. It must come throug 


this log 
e Way, 

rue, Shoy 
idence Tay 


h a Tegul, 
Stanton to witness. 


I wan 
r these persons were t to kn 


in the house aj t 
UJ 
They were. 
*. How long were you engaged in ta}: 
chy 
_ Ten minutes. 
~ W hat door was it taken of? 
rhe front door, 
» Was there another lock put on th 
t 


There was, 
ow being three o’élock, the court 
Fripay, Apru, 15. 
b Wagner was recalled 
his testimony 


| given yes 
off the lock, as he testifi 


ee, Wished 
erday: wh; 
: ( ed yeaa ip 
oke to witness that he remembe “ys! 
ored man. Mr. Pendleton’s ni — 
saw another man there who raps > 
[Col. Jones. | : iit 
s-examined by Mr. Ould 
nere when witness went 
nt door was locked : entered t} 
back way, which was 
ken off was on the 
tried to unlock the 
already unlocked ; 


hese Persoy 
to the hous¢ 
hou 
: unlocked - t 
front door of t] 
back door, and fo, 

the lock w be 


iS We as n 7 

his was about a week after Key’s a - 
. a 

ther gentlemen were up stairs ye 

did not come 8 at tl 


down while 
saw them in the yard, and saw the 

irs; gave witness no directions at 
tter; witness did not “Thee 
Ur. Brady. Put 
fterwards. 

Mr. Carlisle. The col 
ess was not the 
Jobn Gray ; 


Witness y 


£0 up stairs at 
. . a 
a different lock ont 


ored boy who ca 
proprietor of the house 
he was there, and 


. : ; ask@ 
3 to take off the lock; witness mi 
y + 't 

ton and Col. Jones examine the “te 


the house, and afterwards £0 up stai 
| Seeley cailed and examined. Reed : 
ngton; is a painter; lives in L al 
hirty yards below the corner of Fiftes, } 
not far from the house of John Geen 
ith street; was present when the jo 
ken sff; thinks it was between the sf 
1 of March ; was there by mere aediie 
ard the order given to take off the 
r. Charles Jones there 
e other was Mr. |] 


loe 
e, and was inform 
endieton; one of the 
nen gave the order for the lock to 
off; don’t know which one; was prese 
of the time when the lock wag taken of 
ole was there also when the locksmi 
to work; they went up stairs; heart 
g said about the character of the ne 
» be put on. | 
ss-examined by Mr. Ould. The time yw 
‘n the Sth and 8th of March; that was th 
me witness was there after the death 
this might have been Tuesday; am n 
3 to day of the week; the locksmith can 
h the adjoining lot, occupied by a yell 
1; do not know whether any one el 
en to that house previously, since Key 
7 these gentlemen were standing in tk 
yhen witness reached the spot, and we 
e house just before witness; one of the 

| would be better to take off that loc 
it On a new one; they were in the hou 
ime, in the passage and parlor, perha 
"or twenty-five minutes; thinks the lod 
t entirely off when they went up stair 
no order given as to the disposition 
de of the lock ; the remark was, the lo 
etter be taken off, and replaced with a 


is Poole called. Boards with Mr. Seele 
as just testified; knows the house N 
‘ifteenth street, owned by John Gray 
ioticed it frequently ; was there when th 
‘as taken off; thinks it was on Mond: 
iesday, a week after Key's death; M 
eton, Mr. Jones, Seeley, and witness, a1 
were present; Mr. Pendleton ordered th 
» be taken off, and another one put o1 
e lock taken off; did not see the oth¢ 
it on. 
ss-ecamined hy Mr. Ould. We all we 
ie house together ; after giving the orde 
endleton and Mr. Jones immediately we 
irs to examine the upper portion of t 
; thinks it was a command and nota suf 
n to the locksmith, for he went to wo 
id it; can’t give Mr. Pendleton’s exa 
age; these gentlemen staid up stairs t 
een mimutes; while the lock was beit 
ed, these gentlemen were up stairs t 
time ; had never been in the house prev 
since Key’s death ; does not know th 
dy else did; I know that Mr. Key wet 
[ Laughter. | i 
» U. H. A. Buckley called. Resides 
minster, Conn. ; have known Sickles sind 
; Was associated with him in the Ne 
University, and was in one class wit 
since then, have had a causal acquait 
with him. 
. Brady asked whether witness had an o 
nity in former years to know whethé 
es had an excitable temperament. 
tness. Yes, sir. 
. Brady proposed to prove that Mr. Sicklag 
under the loss of a friend, became positiv 
ane, so as to have to be placed under ré 
it. 
- Ould said, if previous insanity could | 
d, they would withdraw the objection. 
he witness testified that on the occasio 
> death of Professor Da Ponte, in 1840, i 
York, who was the patron of Mr. Sickle 
diately after his body was lowered into thi 
id, Sickles broke out into frantic and pas 
te grief, shrieking and yelling ; it was in 
ble tor his friends to pacify him, and the 
obliged to use friendly force to remov 
rom the spot; witness thinks he did tea 
othes and his hair, but was not sure. Thi 
1ony is voluntary on witness’s part, an 
y unsought by the prisoner, or by hi 
el. He had offered it, as he thought 1 
t be of service to him.| 
oss-ecamined by Mr. Ould. Do not kno 
old Sickles was then, because I do no 
his age now; was about the same ag¢ 
tness, apparently ; witness is forty year 
e; this manifestation of violent grief laste 
ninutes perhaps, or five minutes at an 
saw no traces of it on the following day 
1ot see him every day at that time ; 8a 
wo or three days afterwards, but saw noth 
ingular in his appearence ; he appeared 
rather more light-hearted than could bé 
‘ted under the circumstances, forming 4! 
tural contrast to his previous conduct ; } 
casual manifestation ; the first demonstra 
was the most remarkable witness ever S@¥ 
s life; do not remember the circumstance 
2 second interview, or who was present; ! 
omewhere about the University; was ther 
dent of the Theological Seminary. . 
yor Hopkins called. Is a coachman fo 
Freeman; have been such for five ghee 
; lives on H street, between Fifteenth anc 
enth ; saw Mr. Key on the Sunday he was 
about half past one o'clock ; he was abou 
\iddle of the square, walking up and down 
us doing nothing in particular; saw ee 
r on Monday or Wednesday, the wee 
ous ; he went into the square and wave’ 
iandkerchief; Mrs. Sickles came out an 
d him, and they walked away together § 
t an hour after, saw them go up —— : 
t; lost sight of them on the steps of Joht 
’s house. aC 
oss-ecamined by Mr. Carlisle. 1s Majo 
name or your title? | Laughter. ] 
itness. It is my name, sir. ‘her 
-. Carlisle. Then you don’t belong eithé 
» regular army or the militia? [| Laughter: | 
itness. No, sir. 
his witness was rigidly cross-exan 
seemed to get very much puzzled in "ae 
nawers. When he saw Mrs. Sickles a 
enth street, her back was turned towar’” 
but he judged it was her by her dress; 
h’he had observed when she first Joe 
Key.| . 
it one witness was examined on Saturday: 
evidence was not important. On Monday’ 
Brown, a witness formerly examined, tes} 
that she had seen Key and Mrs. Sickles 
: the house several times. John M. Seeley 
his wife, who reside in the immediate 
‘ity of the house on Fifteenth street, als? | 
fied to seeing the parties enter the = 
ently. Their testimony was minute = 
P. : 
. 
uesday, Mr, Thompson sworn. Was former 
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gh Jes’s coachman. Mrs. Sickles was in 


| 
Sick 


Jy Mr : a 

, » pit of driving out during the hours when 
the ha?" was in session, and generally met 
Yyngtes> ay . 1, 

Cong He usually got into the carriage, but 
keys t ¢ 


rode home with her except once, when 
Me Sickles was in New York. During the ab- 
fe of Sickles, Key was in the habit of visit- 
i Sickles nearly every night, and re- 
ei j late with her alone in the library—one 
on ntil one o'clock. They also were in the 
ot f visiting the cemetery at Georgetown, 
>: alighting at the gate, walking down the hill 
el “e sight. 
acy the coachman of Mr. Sickles 

‘ip time of Key's death, gave similar testi- 


M ’ 
ved by the prosecution. 


é > 
Wooldridge was recalled and cross-ex- 
fr ‘ =) 


THE PRINTING PLUNDER. 
Pr pie documents are apt to be long, formal, 


t yrosy, and f6r that reason, however much 
and prosys ° 


mation they may contain, they 
» seen by the people. On this 
aant, We prefer a synopsis of the Report of 
‘hp House Investigating Committee on Print- 
o ty the document itself. That report is 
Chairman, Mr. Taylor, of New York, 
ter of the Administration ; and 


juable int 


fon tall to be 
often tail ( 


fro the 
g stanch suppor 


sho syndy is 45 . 


‘ 1 is larded with racy comments, 
“1h we decline to endorse, though they will 
aia nothing from the interest of the subject. 
+. the reader bear in mind that the public 
ws e gud its superintendence are in the 


Qutes, au 





; d of the Democracy, that the exposure of 
he corruption is by a Democratic committee, 
the eU# ‘ ay A ' 

that the synopsis is by a Democratic editor, 


and ea ee 
Virginia have recent- 


whom the Democracy Of 
ly comy ‘ ; 
pate. The article below, with all its dama- 
ying statements, and its overwhelming evi- 
dence ol 
of the Government organ, is from the Séates. 
tis therefore no Republican fabrication, but 
« veritable admission, on unquestionable Dem- 
oeratic authority, of fuul corruption at the very 


jor, if not in the council chamber, of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

The frauds here made manifest were noto- 
fous long before Seaman was dropped from 
ii place and Wendell was, up to a few days 
past, the proprietor of the official organ. We 
sony from the Washington Stales of March 7: 


“The fact, that for the last five years the 
American people have been subjected to an 
annual exaction of nearly a million dollars, on 
gecount of the public printing, is a circumstance 
yhich will not escape comment, even in this 
qe of corrupt and extravagant expenditure. 

“|t is a striking instance of the perversion 
of Federal authority, that, in addition to its 
nay other illegitimate occupations, the Cen- 
tra Government has engaged so largely in the 
iuompatible business of a publishing concern. 

“Jt is a signal attestation of the decay of 
dicial virtue, that the appropriations for this 
juwarrantable purpose have been squandered 
in bribes and bounties to the very officials who 
yere appointed to protect the public interests. 

“Jt isa deplorable mark of the progressive 
deterioration of political morals, that the ex- 
posure of peculation of the most atrocious 
character rarely provokes more than a gentle 
expostulation from the men in authority. 

“We accept as a piece of good fortune the 
recent revelation of enormous frauds in the 
julie printing ; since so flagrant an instance 
of corruption will scarcely fail to attract notice 
aud excite a salutary indignation among the 
peo ile. 

“We despair of any spontaneous act of re- 
form on the part of Government. 

“With the view of inviting publie attention 
to the abuses which abound in almost every 
brauch of edergl Administration, we repro- 
duced, a few days ago, the report wherein a 
committee of the House exhibited the fraudu- 
lt practices of the Printing Department. It 
isadocument of the very greatest interest, but 
was little read, perhaps, because of its official 
character—the imprimatur of authority being 
wlerstood as an admonition to all in pursuit 
udiverting literature. In any event, the facts 
disclosed in the investigation, and unanimously 
certified by the committee, are of sufficient im- 
portance to justify their repeated publication. 

“The office of Superintendent of Public 
Printing was instituted for the express purpose 
of protecting the Government against the dis- 
houesty of employees and contractors, The 
two Houses of Congress each elect a Printer, 
to the end that official responsibilities may sup- 
jlya sort of guaranty for fidelity and efficiency 
in the particular service. How far these pre- 
cautions have availed will appear from the fol- 
lowing facts exhibited in the report of ‘the se- 
lect committee of the House of Representatives 
appointed to investigate the accounts of the 
lite Superintendent of Pablic Printing.’ 

“A certain A. G. Seaman was Superintend- 
tut of Public Printing from December, 1853 
to December, 1857. During a part of the same 
jeriod, a certain Cornelius Wendell held the 
the office of Public Printer. A more congenial 
couple never existed, even in fietion. 

“Tn the first place, the committee declare 
tat the Superintendent kept his books ‘in so 
ose and negligent a manner as to make it al- 
most impossible to ascertain the condition of 
the accounts between his office and the Govern- 
ment, 


“Itcannot be discovered, for example, ‘ by 


‘ouie hundreds of dollars, how much paper was 
bb eived, nor how much was delivered to the 
Public Printer, and that neither his accounts 


lor the account of paper on hand ean be bal- 
anced.” ‘The present Superiutendent, an hon- 
‘stand eflicient functionary, finds that the ac- 
tounts of his predecessor, purporting to be 
Cosed, “had not, in fact, been closed ; and that 
lirye quantities of paper furnished to the binder 
‘y Seaman had not been paid for.” The larg- 
‘t amount, $1,170.77, was due from Mr. 
Amold, of Philadelphia. When Mr. Arnold 
*# spoken to on the subject, he said the ac- 
ount had been settled by the way of a loan to 
" 8 aman. , 

“No account was kept between the Govern- 

oat and the Superintendent to show the 
“hount of money received for paper supplied 
the binders. “The books also disclose pay- 
9 to the hinders for the House for volumes 
“ich were not credited either in the Superin- 
tendent 8 account or at the folding-room. The 
lunber of volumes ordered weve not always 
me and in some eases not printed. The 
age in the House folding-room were short, 
ua time Mr. Seaman went out of office, 
FS Serena Nevertheless, certificates for 
invari a ordered by Congress have been 
elles J issued ; and in some instances these 
the mney exceed the stipulated number. An 
aud | tuiuation of the accounts for engraving 
y ‘thographing, the committee find that the 
With thee Various parties did not correspond 
"eg certificates issued and charged to them. 

‘loon the difference was equivalent to 
00, and in another to $6,736.76. The 


ci) } . . 
oe also find that all the parties em- 

Ih engraving and lithographing for Gov- 
Aci g graphing 


ne paid commissions on their contracts, 
laa sn association with Seaman and 
Wie opt Some instances the per centage 
¢. “Oucealed under cover of a loan to the 
esi in others, he and his accom- 
Wt the co, vtters personally exacted payment 
‘the concerted fraud on the Treasury. 
_ Seg csequence of the contributions levied 
Rteed to ae and W endell, contractors were 
tblished Fagg their prices, This fact is es- 
types DY & Comparison of the charges for 
~ ing and lithography under the late and 
— Superintendent. Under Mr. Bow- 
onan © are fifiy per cent. less than under 
do, Ube person testifies that he would have 


to 


he g P 5 
inn Utne of the work at one-fourth of the cost 


i . 
» posed by Sear 
tluction has beer 


1On 


on his contracts, 
Ohey was le 
Voue . : 
“hers were taken for it. 
{ Deen 
Could 
Rag ee | i 
ged the services of particular agents. 
le 


i] ° 
ete yer to Wendell, the Public 


Virtueg, 


'man and Wendell’s operations. 


Jimented with a splendid service of | 


f covruption on the part of the owner | 


nan; and a nearly equivalent 
in 1 made in the charges on the 
“ast Survey Report for 1857. The commis- 
a paid to agents was from five to twenty per 
. In some instances the 
ut to Seaman, and no security or 
iscove The committee 
haj red thatengravers and lithographers who 
previously employed by Government 
€et no work under Seaman until they en- 


most successful house gave a perma- 
‘wha rinter, 
ed tho. /J08¢ instrumentality they approach- 
«the Su erintendent, and subdued his severe 
Q one particular instance, Seaman 


had the folly to take a bonus of $2,250 in his 
own name. The committee report that the 
Superintendent was in the habit of receiving 
paper inferior to the sample—in recognition, 
of course, of a per centage to his accomplice. 
By an arrangement with Seaman, Wendell, the 
Public Printer, was employed as the special 
agent for all the paper contractors—he being 
the very person who should complain of an in- 
ferior article. In this way the editor of the 
‘organ’ realized the snug sum of $12,000. 
Seaman was in the habit of ‘ borrowing’ money 
as well from the paper contractors as the en- 
gravers aud lithographers. From one firm he 
received $12,282.31, and from an individual 
member of the firm $8,000. No security was 
taken for these loans, and they were not repaid. 
With another party Seaman made a contract 
for all the paper the house could supply, in con- 
sideration of which arrangement the Superin- 
tendent received an annual stipend of $7,000. 
“So much for the villainous practices of Wen- 
dell and Seaman. These angelic individuals 
were bound together by the most criminal con- 
nection. Seaman was the officer of Govern- 
ment, whose duty it was, if necessary, to reject 
the paper furnished; while Wendell, as the 
Public Printer, used the paper, knew its quali- 
ty, and was the only person to complain of its 
inferiority. They confederated to levy tribute 
from the contractors, and to defraud the Govern- 
ment by every conceivable expedient. Notwith- 
standing the cleverness of these two consum- 
mate rascals, and their studious endeavor to 
‘ cover up their tracks,’ the committee convict 
them of receiving bribes and bounties—the 





by the editor of the Washington | former to the amount of $39,000, and the latter 


to the amount of $30,000. Of course, these 
figures do not represent the full extent of Sea- 
In the main, 

their practices were such as to elude detection ; 

and whenever they ventured into the light, they 
were careful to assume an almost impenetrable 
disguise. Still, enough is ascertained to show 
| that both Seaman and Wendell have plundered 
‘the treasury upon system, and have incurred 
| exposure to the penalty of imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. The committee conclude their 
report with an assignment of Seaman to the 
tender mercies of the District Attorney ; but 
| they recommend no prosecution against Wen- 
| dell. In fact, throughout his report, the chair- 


| man betrays a painful reluctance to criminate 
| the editor of the ‘organ.’ Why so? Is it be- 
| cause of an anxious concern for the interests ot 
| the party? Or be there truth in the rumor 
; that the Hon. Mr. Taylor, of New York, is 
somehow in Wendell’s power? 

“These are astounding developments ; but 
they are of a piece with the prevalent practices 
| in the Federal capital. From the byways and 
| highways of the Government, the rottenness of 
| corruption sends forth an insufferable stench. 
| Why are the people so patient? Why slum- 
| bers the indignation of the Democracy? See 
| they nothing discreditable in the fact that the 
| ‘organ’ of the Administration is under the 
| ostensible control of a detected swindler? Have 
they no word of surprise when they discover 
that the President retains Cornelius Wendell 
as his confidential ‘organ,’ after the public 
and official exposure of Cornelius Wendell’s 
corrupt practices as a functionary of Govern- 
ment? Cornelius Wendell is still Public Print- 
er—not in name, but in fact; is there no popu- 
lar protest against the connivance of Congress 
in his employment since the discovery of his 
frauds and peculations? Others may be in- 
different to such an ignominy; but, for our- 
selves, we intend to lash the malefactor till the 
party is purged of his infectious presence, and 
| the treasury is protected against his piratical 
| operations.” 








Boston Correspondence. 


Weather—Elliot School Troubles—The Acci- 
dent to the Cochituate Aqueduet—Amuse- 
ments, ke. 

Boston, April 13, 1859. 

To the Ediior of the National Era: 

The opinion that March and April have 
changed places has general prevalence here ; 
for sunny, showery April, with its warm, spring- 
like days, came when we should have had the 
cold and bluster, snows and bleakness, of March. 
And now we have had, for the past two, weeks, 
cold hard winds, driving the dust and dirt in 
perfect clouds, making pedestrians thoroughly 
uncomfortable, and elongating the,, 3 of 
shopkeepers to an alarming extent. gMonday 
we had a storm of rain, hail, and snow, and to- 
day it has been some like spring. 

There is now in circulation the prospectus of 
| a new paper, called 7'he Spirit of Seventy-Siz, 
| to be devoted to the maintenance of American 
principles, and the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools. This movement is evidently 
the effect of the Elliot school troubles; for 
though the American feeling is very strong 
here, there were no indications of it till their 
fears were aroused by the attempt to drive the 
Bible from the public schools. 

We are now having the full supply of Co- 

chituate, the aqueduct being complete, and the 

water flowing as usual. I am credibly in- 
formed that the consumption of water now in 

Boston has reached the amount which was cal- 

culated to be some time in the future, the main 

pipe running full, and all used, which was sup- 
posed would not be done for ten years to come. 

The break was a scene of much interest, and 

was visited by thousands, and among the rest, 

a deputation from the city of New York, to 

examine the break and note the manner of 

repairing, and all the while the New York pa- 
pers were making merry over the villagers who 

did not know how to construct an aqueduct. 

“Oh! consistency,” &c. 

For amusements, we have the usual amount. 
The Handel and Haydn Society have given us 
the Oratorio of David the last two Sabbath 
evenings, the first to a full house, the next not 
so good, byt an excellent performance. Gil- 
more’s new band made their debut in a con- 
cert on Saturday evening, They made a fine 
appearance, po | erformed very well, and will 
do credit to Mr. di ilmore, as their leader. The 
band has a full “drum corps,” a want which 
has long been felt, and their performance was 
indicative of severe drill, and was remarkable 
for its precision. Success to the new band! 

The Boston theatre opened its spring season 
under the former justly popular lessee and man- 
ager, Mr, Barry, on the Sth instant, with the 
gorgeous play of Faust and Margueritte, which 
far exceeds anything ever prodyced in Boston, 
if not in the United States, in splendor of sce- 
nery, novel and startling in its mechanical 
effects, tableaux, &e. Mr. and Mrs. Daven- 
port, as Mephistophiles and Marguerite, are 
gems of acting, and are ably supported by the 
company. : 

The Museum is presenting a series of attrac- 
tions, in their usual happy manner, but have 
been unfortunate in the illness of Mr. Warren, 
one of the finest comedians in the country. 

Morris Brothers, Pell, & Trowbridge, open- 
ed their new hall Monday eve, and, as usual, 
had to turn away hundreds from the doors. 
Ordway’s Eolians are performing at their beau- 
tiful hall, presenting to the lovers of Ethio ian 
minstrelsy their usual array of talent. It is 
expected that the Ullman opera troupe will 
visit Boston in May, and give the lovers of the 
opera a chance to hear some of their favorites. 


More anon. T % 
————» 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


ArricaN Stave Trape.—The Jefferson Her- 
ald, of the 8th inst., says that the present prices 
of slaves are such that only the wealthier classes 
can own them. The editor contends that the 
safest bulwark of Slavery is to enable every man 
to own them by bringing the native African 
into the country. The editor takes a proper 
view of the necessity for cheaper slave labor.— 
Austin State Gazette. 


Tue Revivat or THE Stave Trape.—If the 
statements we have taken from Southern news- 
papers are true, there is now no efficient bar. 
rier to the revival of the slave trade. The whok 
drama has been played out, and the existing 
laws completely set at defiance. When a cargy 
of slaves land upon our shores—no matter 1! 
the guilt of the murder of hundreds of haman 
beings rests upon the the souls of her crew—a 
Southern jury will ignore a bill of indictment 
against them. Ifa deputy marshal, in the cen- 
tre of a Southern State, has enough old-fash- 
ioned integrity, notwithstanding his Southern 
education and prejudices, to suppose that a 
faithful execution of existing laws is just and 
proper, we have at Washington a President to 
thwart his legal and humane efforts, either by 
his silence, or by his direct orders, and thus to 
sanction and confirm the inhuman, illegal, and 
blood-stained right, by which the slave-trade 
pirates claim to hold the unfortunate victims of 
their merciless avarice.— Philadelphia Press. 

Says the Southern Mercury (Wedowee, Ala- 
bama :) 

“Tt is a significant fact that the editors ot 
the two most widely-circylated and jnfluential 























agricultural journals in the Southern States 
now support the revival of the trade—Dr. Cloud, 
of the American Cotton Planter, and Dr. Lee, 
of the Southern Cultivator, These men are not 
politicians, nor demagogues, nor yet ‘agita- 
tors 7 they are conversant with the wants and 
requirements of the South ; they know what she 
is in need of, and they know how that need can 
and must be supplied—by the direct importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa.” 

The Mobile Mercury says : 


“ We have, therefore, half a dozen potential 
reasons for opening the slave trade. ‘'o main- 
tain our present position as the producing 
market, to put into cultivation vast tracts of 
waste land, to meet the increasing demand of 
the consumers of cutton, to augment the power 
of our section, to cheapen by a larger suppl 
this kind of labor, until it is within the reac 
of men of moderate means; and last, but high- 
est and most influential consideration, to hu- 
manize, end civilize, and christianize, the poor 
Africans. Interest and duty conspire to ap- 
prove this traffic, and all the parchment prohi- 
bitions of a thousand Congresses cannot arrest 
it. The slave trade is opened now, and the 
fruitless efforts of Federal officers to enforce 
laws which contravene the moral sense of the 
seme and oppose the popular will, can 
accomplish absolutely nothing. It is a fait ac- 
compli, and defies the anathemas of the statute 
book. Let the English manufacturers rest satis- 
fied. The “unnatural limits” of which the Times 
speaks have been removed, and the supply of 
labor necessary to meet the demands for cotton 
will be always forthcoming, and the importation 
of Africans will never cease until the last acre 
of cultivable cotton land is planted, and all the 
avenues of profitable industry are occupied.” 
The Houston Telegraph (Texas) says: 
“This aspect of the question is not at all im- 
paired by the fact that Texas for several years 
my has been rapidly advancing in population. 

hat is her gain, is others’ loss. As already 
seen, the door to foreign emigration closed by 
the successful interposition of Northern preju- 
dice and hate, and none from Africa allowed, 
every new comer Texas obtains, whether free 
or slave, are so many taken from communities 
which at the present juncture she has an inter- 
est in seeing maintained. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that, although room has not been a 
necessity at home, in many of the cotton States, 
owing to emigration to the more inviting thea- 
tre af the West, production has quite ormearly 
reached its maximum. That the African slave 
trade would put an end to this deleterious pro- 
cess of depletion, by lessening the value of ne- 
groes, would, seem to admit of no doubt; and 
what is of equal importance, that trade would 
put an end to the process of concentration, 
now so rapidly on the increase, and so deadly 
in its effects upon the power, permanence, and 
usefulness of the institution. By cheapening 
negro property, you undoubtedly place it within 
the reach of a greater number; and, besides, 
you superinduce its application to employments 
other than agricultural, and useful as well as 
diversified. 1n short, diffusion may be clearly 
denominated its chief element of strength and 
durability.” 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Co.tiece Presipyecy Accertep.—The Rev. 
George W. Samson, D. D., the very highly es- 
teemed pastor of the E street Baptist Church, 
who was recently elected to the Presidency of 
Columbian College, has signified his acceptance 
of the same. He will remove to College Hill 
and enter on the duties of his new position on 
July 1st. He will carry with him qualifications 
of a rare character for his difficult post, and the 
hearty good wishes of the community in which 
he has lived during so many years for his com- 
plete success. The Board, at a meeting held 
on the 13th instant, elected Rev. 8S. M. Shute, 
of Alexandria, to the chair of Ancient Lan- 
guages, made vacant by the resignation of Rev. 
A. J. Huntington. Professor Huntington has 
been connected with the College for about fif- 
teen years. As an instructor he is surpassed 
by none in his department. His truly gentle- 
manly character and liberal spirit as a Christian 
have won for him an esteem, both in the Col- 
lege and our community, such as few attain. 
The Rev. Mr. Shute, his successor, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
brings the highest testimonials from the la- 
mented Professor Reed, and others of that in- 
stitution, to his equal qualifications as a scholar 
and teacher. He has been engaged with high 
reputation in classical instruction for some 
years. He is well and favorably known in Vir- 
ginia, as also in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The College has now a full and able faculty of 
instructors, consisting of the President, five 
Professors, a Tutor, and a Preparatory Teacher. 
The Medical Department has been — 
prosperous during the past year, having grad- 
uated over thirty students, having seven pro- 
fessors, several of whom are among our ablest 
physicians.—Intelligencer. 


We regret to learn the decease yesterday 
afternoon of the Hon. George M. Bibb, at his 
residence in Georgetown. He was a long time 
United States Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky, and Chancellor of that State, and subse- 
quently filled the office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the administration of President Tyler. 
He died of pneumonia. His age we believe to 
have been between eighty and ninety years.— 
Intelligencer. 


Capt. J. P. Levy, of this city, has received a 
letter from the Secretary of State, stating that 
the course pursued by Mr. Fay, our Minister to 
Switzerland, in his endeavors to effect the re- 
moval of restrictions contained in some of the 
Cantonal laws of the Swiss Confederation, 
against Jewish citizens of the United States, 
has been entirely satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment, and it is believed that the result of his 
efforts will ultimately be satisfactory to the par- 
ties immediately interested. 

It is confidently believed here that the Ca- 
manches and Kiowayg are the parties that have 
destroyed Ford's command of ‘Texan Rangers, 
and not the Indians located about Fort Bel- 
knap. 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Free Soit 1x Missourt.—We have already 
chronicled the splendid victory achieved by the 
Free-Soilers of St. Louis in the recent municipal 
election. Similar elections have recently taken 
place in other towns, and the St. Louis Democrat 
brings us the following particulars of their re- 
sults : 

“Victory in Carondelet.—Bernard Poepping, 
Free-Soil Democrat, was yesterday elected 
mayor of Carondelet, after 4 lorigus contest, 
over Mr. Southard, National Demograt. Mr. 
§. was also connected with the Iron Mountain 
railroad, and used all the power of this com- 

any to secure his return, but could not succeed. 
Tn the returns we also notice, with peculiar 

ratulation, the election of Mr. Reber, Free- 
Soil Democrat, as register, over Mr. Fiddler, 
National Democrat. Mr. Reber was one of the 
stanchest friends of Mr. Blair in the last a 
election, and this triumph of his is a virtual re- 
pudiation of the fraudulent vote that was then 
cast, under the auspices of the county court. 
Our friends in Carondelet haye done a noble 
work, and they deserve all the glory of a well- 
fought and riety oy victory. 

“Victory in St. Ferdinand.—Michael Pow- 
ers, Free-Soil Democrat, was yesterday elected 
mayor of the city of St. Ferdinand, in this 
county. This speaks well for the Free-Soilers 
of the interior, and tells how earnest they are 
in the good cause. The movement has begun, 
and must go on. 
St. Ferdinand.” 





DesPERATION OF THE BLack DemMocracy.— 
The Richmond Enquirer of the 13th makes the 
‘ollowing lamentation over the disorganization 
of the party, and cries piteously for help : 

“ The ascendency of the Democratic party is 
seriously threatened, not only in Pennsylvania 
and New York, but in the Federal Government, 
in all its departments, by prevailing dissen- 
sions. 

“In more than half the Congressional dis- 
tricts in the South, where vacancies are to be 
supplied for the next Congress, issues have 
arisen full of peril to Democratic success. 

“We counsel harmony! Never before, in 
the history of our glorious party, or of our coun- 
try, have such perils beset us, and never before 
has our hope for the trumph of constitutional 
liberty on this continent, and through the in- 
strumentality of our existing Union, rested so 
absolutely on the Democratic party. The great 
issues of 1860 are made up. They are issues 
of life and death. If the Democratic oo 
goes to pieces now, under the —_— of the 
Black Republican wave, all will be lost. Let, 
therefore, our friends everywhere bury their 





feuds, forget personal animosities, follow Vir- 


All hail to the true men of 


ginia in her march to triumph, and sustain her 
as she bears the flag of the Constitution to the 
heights of the enemy’s ramparts. 

“Friends in the South! Throw away the 
scabbard, and once more let us hear the bugle 
of the old war, and the battle-cry which has so 
often cheered us in our stuggle of “ God and 
our native land!” 


Viremnia Acatn.— We have cheering evi- 
dences coming in daily of the progress of lib- 
eral opinions in Virginia. The following .ex- 
tract is from a speech recently delivered by Mr. 
Caldwell, a member of the Opposition, and 
representative of the city of Wheeling in the 
State Senate : 


“As I said before, the present self-styled 
Democratic party is a mere Southern, British, 
anti-tariff party. The South sell their cotton, 
their sugar, and tobacco, in England. There 
is their market. We ask this Southern party 
to give us, of the North, protection for our in- 
dustry—for our manufactures, and we will be- 
come consumers of your products. But the 
say, no. If we give you protection, you will, 
many of you, quit raising the breadstuffs which 
we now get from you, and consequently the 
price of it will be raised to us, and will cost us 
more to get flour and bacon with which to feed 
our niggers. It is niggers, niggers, niggers, 
first and always. That is the consideration 
with these Southern men. Tariffs and every- 
thing else must be made to suit their niggers. 

“Our interest here, fellow-citizens, is the 
White Man’s interest. Iam proud to say that 
I belong to the White Man’s party. The Whig 
party was always the White Man’s party. The 

hig party always went for protecting the la- 
bor of our mechanics and manufacturers—al- 
ways labored to keep the balance of trade in 
favor of our own country—and not leave it as 
at present, over forty-two millions of dollars 
against us with England alone. 

“ And it always willbe against us as long as 
we send our raw material to Europe to have 
it m nufactured for us, and then buy more of 
those manufactures than we can pay for in ex- 
ports. Why, fellow-citizens, over here in Bel- 
mont and Monroe counties, they raise tobacco 
which is sent over the railroad to Baltimore, 
and there shipped to Germany, and there man- 
ufactured, and then sent back and sold to us in 
this very city. 

“If we here (so it was in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign) talk about protecting white 
men’s interests, these Locofocos call us Aboli- 
tionists. Everything within them is niyger. 
They called Clay and Taylor Abolitionists. And 
so they do everybody whois in favor of protecting 
white labor. But, fellow-citizens, I think there is 
a feeling aroused in the land in favor of the free 
labor of the country—a feeling that there are 
other interests that deserve to be fostered be- 
side niggers. Let us give to the South all that 
the Constitution guaranties to her; let Slavery 
remain to her where it now exists—but let not 
niggers be the sole question. As white labor- 
ing men we have our rights, and let us show 
the Locofoco party that we dare maintain them 
at the polls.” [Loud and protracted cheering. ] 

DisoRGANIZATION OF THE Brack Democ- 
racy.—The Charleston Mercury—perhaps the 
ablest journal south of Baltimore—argues that 
the only Democracy that is left in the world is 
to be found in the few planting States. As for 
the Northern Democrats, so-called, they are not 
so much to be relied on as the Republicans, 
and are, in fact, on all the great questions of 
policy, as weak and as flat as dishwater. They 
dare not even sustain the President of their 
choice in the most signal and important meas- 
ures of his Administration; but, on the con- 
trary, whenever a test is applied to them, in- 
volving a departure from the accredited senti- 
ments of the free States, they slink away like 
guilty hounds that are afraid of the lash. The 
Mercury proceeds: 

“Now, what do these things show? Why, 
that the Democratic party has no party cohe- 
sion, and is no party at all. It is broken up 
into little fractions. One fraction supports the 
Pacific railroad—another, a protective tariff— 
another, the homestead bill—another, the pur- 
chase or seizure of Cuba—another, squatter 
sovereignty ; but all tending in one general 
consummation—the array of the two sections 
of the Union against each other in deadly hos- 
tility. Whether we look to the agra of 
the party with regard to the President, or with 
regard to measures, there is distraction, dis- 
union, and opposition, amongst its members. 
This was never the case until sectionalism be- 
came the great controlling element.in the poli- 
tics of the Union. Down to the days of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, the President was the respect- 
ed and honored head of the party. When he 
recommended the adoption of the Independent 
Treasury policy, the Democratic party support- 
ed it. All who opposed it were cut off as mem- 
bers of the party. When President Polk recom- 
mended the Mexican war, the party supported 
it, and all who opposed it were out of the party. 
Sectionalism, lingering always as the great dis- 
turbing cause which would in due time rend 
asunder all parties and the Union itself, sprung 
up into gigantic proportions from this war. The 
acquisition of California disclosed and precipi- 
tated the antagnoism between the two sections 
of the Union. By the effort on the part of the 
North to exclude the South from this Territory, 
the great battle of state and sectional equality 
was fought and lost. The North won. Her 
sectional superiority became a settled fact in 
the Union, Nothing could prevent thereafter 
the predominance of sectionalism in the poli- 
ties of the Union, and nothing could prevent 
its consequent dissolution. Its end was a mere 
matter of time. Yet the wiseacres who perpe- 
trated this enormous fraud upon the South, and 
the greater wiseacres who submitted to it, did 
it all to save and continue the Union. The 
politics of the Union from that day to this has 
been nothing but sectionalism. The two sec- 
tions of the Deis have been driven wider and 
wider apart—are more cancentrated amongst 
themselves. The aggressive North has first 
completed her sectional organization to rule 
the South. The Whig party has crumbled be- 
fore it; and now the Democratic party of the 
North, like a festering corpse, is falling to 
pieces by the decomposing element of section- 
alism. It must be dissolved, and two parties— 
and two only—arise in the Union—a party of 
the North, and a party of the South, The one 
to rule, the other ta defend ; the one to destroy, 
the other to save the South. A sectional party, 
faithful to the Constitution and the rights of 
the two sections of the Union, is an impossibil- 

ity. The South, although more slowly and re- 
luctantly, is steadily moving on to her sectional 
crystallization.” 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Later FROM Evrope.—The steamer Europa, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 2d instant, 
arrived at New York Monday. 

The Peace Congress.—According to reliable 
intelligence, the Austrian Government has re- 
fused Baden-Baden as the seat of the proposed 
Congress. 

The French Government leaves the choice 
of the town to Austria, reserving only the con- 
dition that it must be in communication with 
Paris by railway and telegraph. It was decided 
that Piedmont would not be admitted as a great 
Power, but on conditjons similar to the other 
Italian States. 

England>—The departure of Prince Albert 
from Galway had been postponed till the 9th 
instant. 

The House of Commons divided on the re- 
form bill on the morning of the Ist instant, the 
vote standing 291 for a second reading and 330 
for Lord Russell's resolution, a majority against 
the Government of 39 votes. As the numbers 
were announced, the House rang a triumphant 
shout from the opposition benches. Lord 
Derby in the House of Lords said that the Cab- 
inet were considering what course to adopt. 
He had had an interview with the Queen, but 
nothing definite was resolved on. He would 
announce their determination on the 4th. 

The resignation of the Cabinet was generally 
anticipated. 

The London Times says that Lord Derby, be- 
fore going out of office, will recommend to the 
Queen certain-gentlemen of his own party for 
elevation to the Peerage. Le are Sir Charles 
Morgan, Col. George Wyndham, and Mr. 

erton. : 

he second Irish sedition trial at Tralee had 
resulted in the conviction of the prisoner, and 
his sentence to ten years’ penal servitude. 

The Belfast trials had been concluded and 
the jury were, at last accounts, locked up, being 
unable to agree. : 

On the 30th ult. three inches of snow fell in 
the city of London. 

Quite a serious riot had occurred at Galway, 
Ireland, between Protestants and Catholics. It 
originated at a lecture delivered by Signor Ga- 





vazzi, an Italian Protestant. The lecturer was 


compelled to take refuge in the police barracks 
to save his life, after being hooted and severely 
pelted with stones and other missiles. Several 
other persons were more or less injured, before 
the police succeeded in dispersing the mob. 

France.—Military preparations in France 
and the other States involved in the pending 
difficulties congnued 

The Paris: Bourse closed firmly at 68f. l5c., 
an advance of }, 

Turkey.—The journals confirm the statement 
that twelve battalions and eighty cannons have 
been dispatched to Schumla, and that another 
division will follow. 

Letters assert that Count Lallemand, first 
secretary to the French Embassy, demanded a 
peremptory answer from the Grand Vizier in 
reference to the threatening movements of troops 
towards the Princiyalities, and that the Grand 
Vizier gave him an evasive answer. 

The Grand Vizier is very ill, and his retire- 
ment is anticipated. 

The markets were unchanged. 

Late From Mextco.—The Liberal Govern- 
ment of Jaurez has been formally recognised at 
Vera Cruz by Mr. Forsyth, the American Min- 
ister. 


The Liberal army, 13,000 strong, had nearly 
surrounded the city of Mexico, and had suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the supplies of provisions 
and water. A capitulation was expected soon 
to take place. If not, a great battle was antici- 
pated. Both of the armies were being rein- 
forced. The Liberals were confident of success. 
The whole country was in a deplorable condi- 
tion. 

Tue Paracuay Exrenirion.— The barque 
Kate, from Montevideo February 11th, which 
arrived at Baltimore on Wednesday, furnishes 
the following particulars in regard to the move- 
ments of the idhiveiey expedition : 

“By the Menai, steamer, which arrived at 
p Montevideo 8th of February, advices had been 

received of the arrival at Asuncion, capital of 
Paraguay, of the United States steamer Ful- 
ton, with United States Commissioner Bowlin 
and Commodore Shubrick on board; and, as 
they had bee.: allowed to ascend the river with- 
out opposition, it was supposed the American 
question had been, as previously reported, ami- 
cably settled. 

“The steamers Harriet Lane and Water 
Witch, and brigs Bainbridge and Perry, were 
all at Corrientes. The United States ship 
Preble, storeship Supply, barque Release, 
steamers Southern Star, Atlanta, Westernport, 
and Memphis, were on their way up the river. 
The United States ship Falmouth was at 
Buenos Ayres, with Com. Forrest on board. 
The frigates Sabine and St. Lawrence were at 
Montevideo. Several of their officers and about 
one-half of their crews had been drafted on 
board the vessels bound up the river. All well. 
A marine was drowned from the Fulton, on her 
way up the river.” 

Accounts from the island of Jamaica to the 
23d ultimo indicate a disposition on the part of 
the negroes to give trouble. A new tax was 
recently imposed in the parish of Westmore- 
land, to which they were not willing to submit, 
and some of the boldest among them raised the 
standard of revolt, and committed some ex- 
cesses in the village of Savannah. Four or five 
of the ringleaders were arrested, but this only 
served to exasperate the rest, who insisted upon 
the release of the prisoners. Five hundred 
troops were then dispatched against them, who 
found it necessary to resort to bloodshed betore 
the disturbance could be quelled. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Battimore anp Onto RartLroap.—At the 
meeting of the Board of Directors of this Com- 
pany en Wednesday resolutions were adopted 
declaring a dividend of three per cent. out of 





the earnings of the main stem, and of fonr and 
a half per cent. out of the earnings of the Wash- 
ington branch, for the last six mouths. Previous | 
to the declaration of the dividend on the stock | 
of the main stem, the President, Mr, Garrett, | 
made a full and satisfactory statement of the | 
condition of the finances of the road. Though | 
the gross earnings of the main stem fall $54,330 
below those of the corresponding six months of 
last year, the net earnings are increased by 
over six hundred thousand dollars. Upon the 
Northwestern Virginia railroad and the Wash- 
ington branch, similar favorable results have 
been achieved. The working expenses of the 
former road, which heretofore exceeded the 
gruss-tevenue, have been reduced to sixty- 
eight per cent. Whilst these results have been 
secured, it is stated that the road and its equip- 
ments have been maintained in the best and 
most effective condition. 


Mertnovists ExreLLep FRoM Trxas.—The 
Texas papers give particulars of the proceedings 
of several meetings recently held in Fannin coun- 
Wy for the purpose of taking measures to expel 
the members of the Methodist Church North, 
who are accused of being Abolitionists. At 
one meeting, a committee of fifty was appointed, 
to wait on Rishap Jayne with a warning. They 
Caewagem their duty on a Sunday, while the 

a was engaged in the morning service in 
the church. It was also resolved that the 
Methodist Church North could not be tolerated 
in Texas, and that it must be put down if ne- 
cessary. A committee was a painted to draft 
other resolutions, to he acted upon at an ad- 
journed meeting. 


Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, in his remarks upon 
the franking privilege, read a statement show- 
ing how many of his own speeches each Sena- 
tor had franked at the public expense. The 
whole number is 926,000, or an average of 
14,433 for each Senator. The highest number 
sent was by Mr. Douglas, 315,000; the next 
highest by Mr. Seward, 81,000; Mr. Bigley sent 
54,000, Mr. Stuart 49,000, and Mr, Trumbull 
40,000. Messrs, Bates, Chesnut, and Thomp- 
son of Kentucky, none. 

From Catirornia AnD Nicaracua.—The 
Star of the West brings the California mails and 
treasure of March 21. The news from Cali- 
fornia by this arrival is only seven days later 
than advices received by the overland mail. 
Some new diggings of remarkable richness had 
been discovered jn the soyth, and mining pros- 
pects generally were favorable. 

The State Legislature had called upon Gov- 
ernor Weller for information respecting the 
Chinese troubles in Shasta county. The Gov- 
error, in reply, transmitted a voluminous cor- 
respendence, which had passed between him- 
self and the sheriff of Shasta county, jn relation 
to the custody of ceriain State arms forwarded 
by the Governor to aid in quieting the disturb- 
ance. The sheriff, having received the arms, 
was loth to relinquish them. 

‘}he news from Fraser river, received by way 
of San Francisco, reports increased activity at 
the mines, and a growing population. 

By this arrival we are put in possession of 
later news from Central America. The intel- 
ligence is important. The Senate of Nicaragua 
had rejected the Belly contract, on account of 
the large land grant contained in it. M. Belly 
had lett for Managua, and still entertained san- 
guine hopes of success. The last agcounts re- 
port that the Cass-Yrigsqrrj treaty had been rat- 
ified by the Congress at Managua, and signed 
by President Martinez, with two amendments, 
namely: That the United States should not 
land troops in Nicaragua without the special 
permission or invitation of the Government ; 
and that in case of the escape of filibusters 
from the United States naval forces, troops may 
be landed for their captnre. The latter clause 
seems to neutralize the former. We have also 
a rumor that General Lamar was about to leave 
on his retarn home.— New York Times. 

Army Ixteticence.—The following jg the 
programme of the eapedition against the In- 
dians of northern Texas: 

Brevet Major Earl Van Dorn, 2d cavalry, 
with his depot of provisions at Camp Radzi- 
minski, on Otter creek, Choctaw nation, guard- 
ed by Capt. Barton’s company, “F,” 1st infan- 
try, Lieut. Reynolds commanding, is to use the 
cavalry portion of his command in scouting all 
that portion of country on the head-waters of 
the Canadian, Washita, and Red rivers, as far 
as the 103d degree of west longitude, and to the 
south as far ag the line of the Memphis over- 
land mail route to California. 

Major Van Dorn’s command will be consti- 
tuted as follows: Companies A, B, C, F, G, 
and H, 2d cavalry, and company F, Ist in- 
fantry. 2 
Brevet Major Earl Van Dorn, captain 2d cav- 
alry, commanding. Surgeon James Simons, 
medical department, Assistant Surgeon Wil- 
liam H. Babcock, medical department. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon J. H. De Waldig. Captain 
Edmund K. Smith, 2d cavalry Captain James 








Oakes, 2d cavalry. Captain William R. Brad: 


fute, 2d cavalry. Captain Nathan G. Evans, 
2d cavalry. Captain Richard W. Johnson, 2d 
cavalry. Captain Seth M. Barton, Ist infantry. 
First Lieut. Kenner Gerrard, 2d cavalry. First 
Lieut. Walter H. Jenifer, 2d cavalry. First 
Lieut. William B. Royall, 2d cavalry. First 
Lieut. Robert Nelson Tagie, 2d cavalry. First 
Lieut. Samuel H. Reynolds, lst infantry. First 
Lieut. George B. Crosby, 2d cavalry. “Second 
Lieut. James B. Witherell, 2d cavalry. Second 
Lieut. Charles W. Phifer, 2d cavalry. Second 
Lieut. James F. Harrison, 2d cavalry. Second 
Lieut? A. Parker Porter, 2d cavalry. Second 
Lieut. Fitzhugh Lee, 2d cavalry. Second Lieut. 
Manning M. Kimmel, 2d cavalry. 

Captain Albert G. Brackett, 2d cavalry, will, 
about the 15th proximo, establish a depot in 
the vicinity of the Horse Head crossings of the 
Pecos, and will scout during the summer the 
country along the Camanche trail, from the Rio 
Grande to the Llano Estacado. His command 
will be constituted as follows: Companies E 
and I, 2d cavalry, and company D, lst infantry. 

Captain George Stoneman, 2d cavalry. Cap- 
tain Albert G. Brackett, 2d cavalry, command- 
ing. Assistant > urgeon Charles ‘T. Alexander, 
medical department. Brevet Second Lieut. 
William H. Echols, topographical engineers. 
Captain Daniel Huston, jun., lst infantry. First 
Lieut. Joseph H. McArthur, 2d cavalry. First 
Lieut. Charles W. Field, 2d cavalry. First 
Lieut. Samuel B. Holabird, lst infantry. Sec- 
ond Lieut. Henry C. Woods, Ist infantry. Sec- 
ond Lieut. Wesley Owens, 2d eavalry. 

The following officers, recently relieved from 
the recruiting service, are ordered to join their 
respective regiments: Brevet Captain T. Sey- 
mour, Ist artillery ; Lieut. J. A. D’Lagnel, 2d 
artillery ; Lieut. A. Merchant, 2d artillery ; and 
Lieut. G. W. Carr, 9th infantry. 

Leave of absence has been granted to the 
following officers: Major H. Brewerton, corps 
of engineers, for one year; Captain G. H. Evans, 
2d cavalry, for eight months ; and Lieut. J. P. 
Major, 2d cavalry, for four months. 


A Convention or Tosacco Growers.—A 
convention of the producers and buyers of to- 
bacco will be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
the 25th of May next. That is the day fixed 
for awarding premiums to the growers of the 
best tobacco under the auspices of the State 
Agricultural Society. The design of the Con- 
vention is to bring the producers and purchasers 
together, in order to an interchange of opinions. 
The agriculturists may learn what grades are 
best suited to the market and will meet the 
most ready sale. The Louisville Journal, speak- 
ing of the great commercial importance of the 
staple, says that the value of raw tobacco ex- 
ported from the United States to Great Britain 
was over $3,500,000 in 1855, and during the 
first half of the present century that country 
collected import duties on it to the enormous 
aggregate of over $570,000,000. The total 
value of our exports of tobacco in 1857 
was $20,662,772, and in 1858 amounted to 
$19,409,882. During the first nine months of 
1857, the import revenue derived by France 
from it was over $25,000,000, four-fifths of 
which were exported from the United States. 
The Cyclopedia of Commerce says that tobacco, 
next to salt, is probably the article most con- 
sumed by men. In one form or another, but 
most generally in the form of fume or smoke, 
there is no climate in which it is not consumed, 
and no nationality that has not adopted it. To 
put down its use has equally baffled legisiators 
and moralists, and, is, in the words of Pope, on 
a higher subject, it may be said to be partaken 
of “by saint, by savage, and by sage.” The 
average consumption per head of male popu- 
lation over eighteen years of age, in some 
countries, seems almost fabulous. In the Ger- 
man States included in the operation of the 
Zollverein and the Steuerverein, it reaches from 
9} to 124 pounds; in Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, to 8 or 9 pounds. The advance cost 
of tobacco is shown from the fact, that in 1842 
we exported 150,710 hhds., at an average cost 
of $60.11, and in 1857 only 156,848, at the 
average value per hhd, of $132.40. 


Excitement at Hotty Serinas.—We are 
informed that a merchant of Boston obtained a 
requisition from the Governor of Massachusetts 
on the Governor of Mississippi, far the body of 
a merchant at Holly Springs, who was charged 
with obtaining goods under false pretences 
from the Boston merchant. The proper writ 
was granted by the Governor of Mississippi to 
an agent of the Boston merchant. Armed with 
this writ, the agent proceeded to Holly Springs 
last week, and made the arrest. On his arri- 
val there, his business was soon found out, a 
public meeting called, and resolutions adopted, 
to the effect that Massachusetts, having always 
resisted the rendition of slaves, had no right of 
any sort of “requisition” upon the people of 
Mississippi, and that the agent of the Boston 
house be notified to leave, or he would be 
“trotted through.” Of course, he left, burned 
all his “requisition” papers, and promised 
never to return.— Traveller, 29h ult, 


The company of colored people, under the 
lead of a barber named Draper, are to leave 
Cleveland for Liberia immediately. They pro- 
pose to go to farming in the interior of the coun- 
try. 


Some of the Opposition jaurnals persist in 
the assertion that the President was in favor of 
calling an extra session, but was overruled by 
the heads of the Departments. Nothing can be 
more opposite to the truth than this statement.— 
Constitution. 


Destructive Fire 1x St. Lovrs.—St. Louis, 
April 17.—The extensive variety store of Speck 
& Co., on Main street, was destroyed by fire 
last night, involving a loss of $95,000, of which 
$52,500 was covered by jnguyanes. Phe adjoin- 
ing store of Enders & Oa, was damaged to the 
extent of $10,000—fully insured. 


The Santa Fe mail of the 16th has reached 
Independence. The store of Garland & Co., 
sutlers at Fort Stanton, had been destroyed by 
fire ; loss $17,000. The transportation of the 
California mail via the 35th parallel has been 
suspended in consequence of the interference 
of Indians. It was understood that Lieut. Beale 
had turned hack, but the cause of his doing so 
was ynknown, 


A large meeting of shoe dealers and manu- 
facturers has been held at Boston, and, after 
discussion, a committee of nine was appointed 
to confer with the New York dealers, with a 
view of procuring a more accurate inspection 
of sole leather. 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY, EDITOR OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


YHE friends of the National Eya, ang of its able Editor, 
1 who has manfiily ayd@i the same time 80 jud.cious- 
ly stood his ggound in defence of Human Rights at the 
Natianal Capitol for the lagt twelve years. will be glad 
to learn thet a fine Lithographic Portrait of him will 
shortly be publish.d by C. H. BRatNakp. 

lt will be drawn by D’Avignen. from a Photograph by 
McClees of Washington, which has recrived the +anc- 
tion of the family and many friends of the eriginal. 
D Avignon is an artist whose drawing Of portraits on 
stoue has never been equa'leg in thys country. He unites 
to exquisite finish a grasp of character which gives his 
productions a sare yalye. 

The undersigned, who has taken a General Agency for 
the Portrait, has opened a list of subscribers, which al- 
ready contains a number of distinguished names. among 
whom are the Hon. William. H. Seward, Hon. C. Fran- 
cis Adams, Hon. John P. Hale, Hon. Heury Wilson, and 
his Fxcellency Nathaniel P. Banks. 

A line through the Boston post office, from persons re- 
siding in or out of the city, will be carefully attended to. 

Copies sent by ma |, free of postage. at the subscription 
price. Early orders will secure good iqypsessions. 


GEG. W. LIGHT, 
Boston Office Nationa! Era, 12 Tremont st., Boston. 
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WE OFFER TO THE UNEMPLOYED, 
A Good Business—Safe and Profitable. 
ND to secure a oan ay, ave only to write 
to THE AUBURN PYURLISHING CO., for their 
NEW CIRCULAR, which o ntains the terms on which 
ihey wish \o employ good AGEN P'S, iu every county in 
the Uniied States and Canada; a'soa fuil description of 
FUUK NEW AvD VERY SALEABLE AGENTS’ 
BOOKS, now just ready — Practical Instr uptions to 
Agents, for the Profitable Munagemgnt of the Business, 
&e., &e—Offering THE BES) CHANCE yet to Book 
Agents, old or ngw, and 10 whem it will be sent free by 
addressing EG. SPORKE, Agent, Auburn, N. Y 
642 I> WRITE EARLY. ]} 





_ OAKLAND INSTITUTE, 
FAMILY & DAY 8CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Needham Plain, Mass. 
Summer Term begins Wednesday, May 4. 


HE location of this sehool, 11} miles from Boston, 
and accessible from all points by New York and 
Boston railroad, i+ healthful and beautiful. Institute 
buildings new, sp is, and convenient. Course of study 
inciudes a Clasical, Scientific, and Art Department Prin- 
cipal aided by teachers of he first ability. Recreations 
Ca isthenics, horseback riding, archery, floricuiture. 
Reierences: Rev B. Sears, D. D., Providence, R. I.; 
Hou. G. 8. Boutwell, Secreiary Ma+saci usetis Board of 
Education. Boston; Rev E. Hitchcock, D. D., Amherst, 
Mass.; Hon A. H. Rice; Rev. B. Stow, D. D. ; Hoa. Thom- 
as < the Bos.ou; Rev. &. W. Sajason, D. D., Washing- 
ton. D. 
Circulars at book tore of Ticknor & Fie'ds, music ‘store 
of Russell & folman and O. Ditson, Hor.iculturial store 





of Curtis & Cobb, Washington street, Boston, or by ap 
plication to hale 
642 A, HARVEY, Principal. 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, April 19, 1859. 


Flour, Howard Street - - $5.75 @ 6.90 
Flour, City Mills - - - 6.00 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - «+ 4.75 0.00 
Corn Meal - - + - 3.75 3.87 
Wheat, white - - os - 160 1.60 
Wheat,red - - - - 143 = 1.50 
Corn, white - : - : 74 77 
Corn, Yellow - : : - 80 81 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - 965 97 
Rye, Virginia - ent os - 85 86 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 47 52 
Oats, Pennsylvania e ltesgtt BF 54 
Clover Seed - . : - 5.62 5.87 
Timothy Seed - : - - 2.12 2.1%3 
Hay, Timothy - . : - 00.00 00.00 
Hops - - - - . 0 00 
Potatoes, Mercer - . - 0.00 0.00 
Bacon, Shoulders - - : 73 14 
Bacon, Sides - - - : 7% "4 
Bacon, Hams - - - . 10 = 109 
Pork, Mess” - : - - 17.75 18.00 
Pork, Prime - - - - 13.50 13.75 
Beef, Mess - : - - 00.00 00.00 
Lard, in barrels : - - 11g) 12 
Lard, in kegs - - - - 1243 = 13 
Wool, Unwashed - . : 00 00 
Wool, Washed- -~ - - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - : . 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 00 00 
Butter, Western,inkegs- - 00 00 
Butter, Roll - -~— - - 00 00 
Cheese - - - - - 00 00 
Coffee, Rio - - - - ll 114 
Coffee, Java - - - - 15 16 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, April 19, 1859. 
Flour, State brands - - = $5.20 @ 5.60 


Flour, State brands, extra - 6.10 6.40 
Flour, Western - - - 6.00 6.55 
Flour, Southern - - - 6.10 6.60 
Rye Flour - - : - 3.60 4.40 
Corn Meal : - - - 3.95 4.30 
Wheat, white - - . - 0.00 0.00 
Wheat, red - - - - 0.00 0.00 
Corn, white - : : - $2 84 
Corn, yellow - - . - 87 88 
Bye - -+ + = + 8 9 
Oats : - - : - 53 55 
Clover Seed - - - - 7.50 8.50 
Timothy Seed- -~— - - 2.37 2.62 
Boe ecm: ee pe 
Hops” - : - - - 13 00 
Bacon, Shoulders - - - 64 7 
Bacon, Sides - - - - 0 00 
Bacon, Hams - - : : 8 9} 
Pork, Mess - - - - 17.00 00.00 
Pork, Prime - : : - 12.50 00.00 
Beef - - - - 8.00 9.00 
Lard, in barrels - - : 11} 113 
Lard, in kegs - . - : 00 00 
Butter, Western - : : 11 16 
Butter, State - - - - 12 23 
Cheese - - - . : 6 10 
Coffee, Rio - : : : ll 12} 
Coffee, Java - - - : 143 15 
Wool, Unwashed” - - - 00 00 
Wool, Washed - - - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - . 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - : - 00 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig - - - 29.00 00.00 
Lime, Rockland — - - : 65 00 
Lime, common : - - 1.00 00 





FARMS NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C., 
FOR SALE, 


A full description and terms of sale of any or 
all of the following farms, with a general de- 
scription of the country near Washington, and 
the advantages it offers to emigrants over the 
Western States, will be sent to any applicant 
who encloses one letter stamp to 
WINSLOW M. WATSON & CO., 
Columbia Land Office, 68 Indiana av., 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 2.—2864 acres of land, 17 miles 
from Washington, adjoining Fairfax Court House, 
Virginia. Good brick dwelling and modern out- 
buildings. A good grain and grass farm. Price 
$28 per acre. 

No. 3.—722 acres of land op the Po- 
tomac, 22 miles below Wasgbhinpton. On it a 
comfortable house, a barn, and a steam saw-mill 
Wood and timber enough can be sold off to pay 
what is asked for it, Price $20 per acre. 

No. 4.—350 acres of land in Fairfax 
county, Va., about 27 miles from Washington. 
Excellent and commodious buildings. As a dairy 
farm, it cannot be excelled in Rastern Virginia. 
Price $35 per acre, 

No, 5.—-200 acres of land adjoining 
No. 4, and will be sold with it or separate. This 
tract has a Rich Vein of Copper Ore on it. Price 
$15,000. 

No, 6.—63 acres of land in Fauquier 
county, Virginia, near Piedmont Station.’ Very 
large building ; now used ag an academy. Price 
$5,000, 

No. 7.—750 acres of land on Acokeek 
creek, 500 acres in wood. Good buildings. Price 
$16 per acre. 

No. 8.—1,020 acres of land, Stafford 
county, Virginia, two miles from a steamboat 
landing and near a railroad. The wood and tim- 
ber on it worth double what is asked for the 
land. The hay and grass now yields $800 a 
year. Price $8 per acre, 

No. 10,—1,0753 acres of land in Va., 
about 33 miles from Washington. A superb es- 
tate, with fine buildings. Can be divided. Price 
$30 per acre. 

No. 11.—1,000 acres of land in Va., 
60 miles from Washington, on navigable water. 
$6,000 worth of wood and timber can be cut 
from it. Price $12 per acre. 


No. 12.—173 acres at Fairfax Court 
House, 17 miles from Washington. Good build- 
ing ; 40 to §0 acres in grass. Also, 25 acres, a 
wood lat, detached. Price $46 per acre. 

No. 13.—200 acres of land in Mary- 
land, 9 miles from Washington, on the railroad to 
Baltimore. The buildings are new, and cost 
$4,000. Price $9,000. 

No. 14.—450 acres of land in Va., 
64 miles from Washington. On navigable water, 
with good landing. Good buildings. Price $12 
per acre, 

No. 15.—100 acres of land near Fair- 
fax Court House, Virginia, 17 miles from Wash- 
ington. Good Buildings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 16.—25 acres, a wood lot 14 miles 
from Alexandria—-# beautiful location for a su- 
burban yesidence. Price $100 per acre. 

No. 17.—255 acres of land, 9 miles 
north of Washington, with a good water powe 
and plenty of timber. Price $25 per acre. 

No. 18.—110 acres of land, 12 miles 
north of Washington, a large brick house, sta- 
bling, &c. Price $30 per acre, 

No, 19.—14 acres, 1 mile from Alex- 
andria. Brick house, and pine grounds, $5,000. 

No. 20.—525 acres, 40 miles from 
Washington. Stone buildings. Price $25 per 
acre. 

No. 21.—-700 acres, 8 miles from 
Washington. Good buildings, Price $25 per 
acre, 

No, 22.--406 acres, 70 miles from 
Washington, on the Potomac. Good buildings. 
Price $20 per acre. 

No. 23.—3484% acres, 30 miles from 
Washington. Lime-stone soil. Superior build- 
ings. Price $48 per acre. 

No, 25.—A flouring mill on the Shen- 
andoah river, 2 miles from railroad. Out of ra. 
pair. One-half will be sold for $2,506. Cost of 
whole, $12,000. 


No. 26.—500 acres, 36 miles from 
Washingtoa, on Orange railroad. Good build- 
ings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 27.—800 acres, 4 miles from 
Alexandria. A fine brick house. Oxe of the 
best farms in Fairfax county. Price $30 per 
acre, 

No. 28.—250 acres, 17 miles from 
Washington, opposite Mount Vernon. Good 
buildings. Price $40 per acre. 

No. 29.—85 acres, 6 miles from 
Washington. Fine buildings—house with ten 
rooms. Price $6,000. ’ 

No. 30.—100 acres, 20 miles from 
Washington. No buildings. Price $15 per acre. 

No. 31.—240% acres, 3 miles from 
Alexandria. Elegant buildings—cost of house, 
$14,000, Price $40 per acre. 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTRES 

ATALOGUE of all Patents issued, 1 caged to this date, 
C by this Government; giving all titles, and the 
number issued for each invention. Interesting, and use- 
ful. Price 25 centa; sent by mail on receipt of the money. 


Address. 
J. 8. BROWN, 





637 Washington, D.C. 


HELPER’S IMPENDING CRISIS. 


NHE remarkable book entitled “ The Impending C.isi¢ 
of the South; How to Meet it” —a work the wide circus 
lation of which will have an import. nt bearing on U 3 
Presidetial Election of 1960, and which is strongly recon « 
mended by the best acd highest anti-slavery authoriti¢e 
can be had, wholesale and retail, at the Boston FF 
the Natioual Era,12 ‘Tremont street. Price $1. y 
mail, free of postage, for the price. Address 


GEO. W. LIGHT, 


Boston Office National Era, 12 Tremont st., Boston. 


MARION AND HIS MEN! 


THE ANXIOUSLY-LOOKED-FOR AND 
DEEPLY-EXCITING 
TALE OF THE BEVOLUTION, 
NOW READY! 


THE SWAMP FOX; 
OR, 


THE REBEL RIFLEMAN. 
A TALE OF THE 
TIMES AND FEATS OF MARION. 
BY GEORGE ALBANY, ESQ, 


Author of “ ‘T'ne Orange-Girl of Venice,” “The Jwama 
Steed,” * Rube the Ranger” &c., &c., 
will be commenced in the 


NEW YORK MERCURY 
OF SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1869, 
Now Ready at all News Depots and Bookstores. 


No character in history offers a better subject for the 


romancer, tian that of Marron, or, as he was familiarly 
called, 


ae 





“THE SWAMP Fox,” 


from the immense ingenuity of his stratagems and de- 
vices for misleading and dee: iving the evemy, his thor- 
ugh knowledge of the woods, forests fields, and swamps, 
of his native region, where he and his gallant band were 
perfecuy at home, while their enemies bicame lost and 
vewildered in the labyrinthine mazes of undergrowut 
and morass. 

‘The story above announced is a true reflex of those 
sce es and limes, and its talented author has most vivid- 
ly portrayed, therein, the many exeiting incidents and 
accidents of atenacious and indefatigable struggle for 
-iberty, pursued under the most adverse circumstances 
Every chapter is replete with exciting and romautie in- 
crest, historiealiy accurate, but with a sparkling web of 
poetry woven through it, which makes it at oncea bril- 
jant story and a veracious record The strongly-wri ten 
teseripuons of events—the ambuscade—the sudden sor- 
ie--the night-atiack—-the wild charge aud repulse—are 
ali wonderfui as examples of word painting, and equally 
rue to the actual! facts 

in addition to these scenes of neroism and lofty daring, 
he SWAMP FOXi not without the genve charm ofa 
love siory, for the working aid the effects of the te:.der 
passion are depicted in its pages. as truly and artistic: lly 
as the sterner emotions, reudering the tale 9 perfect pic- 
ture of life and c:aracter in the Days of the Revoiution, 
which cannot fa:l to appeal! to the admiration and gratify 
the taste of every reader who has a spark of true pa riot- 
sm in his soul. 

The peculiar power and interest with which the gified 
author, GEURGE ALBANY, Esg , describes the thrilling 
period, is a guarantee of the excellence of this Wuiy mag- 
tificent Hisiorical Romance. The vivid delineation of 
character, the depts of thought. the fascination of style 
he picturesque beauty of description, and, im a word, the 
ower of language be commands, all combine to reader 
um one of the most brilliant writers of the age, while his 
sceat appreciation of and sympathy with the pidneers in 
ne cause of universal liberty, give hima grasp of Revolu- 
ionary subjects possessed by very few others. ‘This has 
enabled bim, in the SWAMP FOX, w exhibit the life ard 
adventures of 


MARION AND HIS MEN 


as they really were, and to do fil homage to that deliber- 
ate valor that unyielding patniotisin, which, in a few 
1oble spirits, defying danger, and above the scenes of 
privation, coald Keep alive the sacred fires of libery in 
he thick swamps and dense and gloomy toresis—asking 
nothing, yielding nothing, and only leaving the field the 
better to re-enter il for combat 

We take to ourselves some credit for having secured 
ior our columns the chefs da@uvres of this master’s pen. 
Dut we intend to give the . 

NEW YORK MERCURY 
a still higher prestige than ever. We belicve It is already 
THE BEST AND LARGEST STORY PAPER 

in the world, and we contemplate making it better and 
nelter, with every successive number, in spite of all ex- 
pense and opposition. 





BAYARD TAYLOR 
ENGAGED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
THE NEW YORK MERCURY! 


_Ata very heavy expense, we have suceeeded in secue 
ring the 
Celebrated Author, Poet, and Tourist, 


whose charming letters from foreign lands have long 
kept the world delighted and rieresied, 


BAYARD TAYLOR, ESQ, 


who will hereafter make the MERCURY the o7 
t I hd 
of his inestimable si teiiaeaed 
Sketches of Travel, 
one of which will appear EVERY WEEK 
ys have the happiness to announce, therefore, that 
in the 


NEW YORK MERCURY FOR APRIL 30th, 1859, 


will be commenced 


STRAY CHAPTERS 


OF 
LIFE and TRAVEL, 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


he initiatory article being entuled 


“THE FIRST JOURNEY | EVER MADE," 


which ia considered: by the author—as it unquestionably 
will be by the public--.o be his most interesting adven-~ 
u e since the origiual outset of the 

Great American Traveller, 


and cannot fail to be of interest to all, These delightful 
articles wili be 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with original designs, in the highest style of the art, por- 
traying the seeres and charecters described in the mest 
graphic manner. 

This new featu:e is a most valuable and instractive 
one, suited to both young and old, and will render 


THE NEW YORK MERCURY 


worthy of a leading place, as the most refined and ele- 
gantof all 
Family Papers, 

Since the first announcement of our engagement of MR. 
TAYLOR, we have received a flood of mension from all 
parts of the Union reiative to the enterprise, showing that 
public expectation is on tip-toe tu learn the particulars 
egurding the character of his contributions. As it tsim 
possible f r us to answer these in detail, we can ouly re- 
ter our friends and correspondents to the 

yr r ° 
New York Mercury for April 30, 
where the first of these sparkling and popular sketches 
will be found. 

As no other American has travelled so extensively as 
BayakD TayLor, and no other traveller can see things 
with the eyes of America, we need not further eulogize 
the value of these emanations of his mind and obeerva- 
tion, to the reading pnblic. It 1s sufficient to say that hey 
wiil greatly enbarce the high eharacter that THE MER- 
CURY has ever maintained, and that bas heretofore rest- 
ed upon many causes, some of the most important ef 
which may be summed up as follows : 

THE MERCURY employs more literary talent than 
any other paper. 

THE MERCURY pays more, and higher priees for that 
talent, than any other peper. 

THE MERCURY is constantly announcing new, stari- 
iing, and brillivnt additions to its already umivelied fund 
of attractions 

THE MERCURY is illustrated by F.O. C. Darley, Eeq., 
te greatest artist of this century, and hie, beautiful pics 
tures are thus browght within the reach of the entire pub- 


lic 

THE MERCURY is the oldest an’4 most firmly estabe- 
lished literary jourral in America. 

THE MERCURY, during the, twenty-one years of its 
Prosperous existence, hag PYelished a larger number of 
popular original tales, romances, and sketches, than all 
its imitators combiyes, 

THE MERCURY must be seen to be appreciated, and 
we are fully Actermined to make its name “ familiar asa 
houschoki word,” with every family in the land. 

THE MERCURY is for sale by ull new--dealers and 
bookseilers in every part o: the county, and subscriptions 
are received for itatevery Post ttice. 

It will be seen, from the, foregomg annoucement, that 

(CHE MER‘ URY for April 30th, 1859, will be an excel- 
a number tor subscribers to date their subscriptions 
rom. 
_ Terms, cash in advance, Two dejlars per annum, 
Three copies tor Five doilars; Five copies, Fight dollars; 
Eight copies, Twelve dollars, with a gratis copy extra for 
the getter upaf the Club. addrese — 


CAULDWELL, SOUTHWORTH, & WHITNEY, 
Proprietors New York Meicury, 
22 Spruce #t., New York. 


OUR MUSICAL FRIEND: 
Twelve Pages of Popular Music for Ten Cents. 


“ Oue Mverest Pareen * te filled wim the best Piano 
Solos, Duets, Songs, Operatic Arias, Polkes, Mazcrkas, 
Waltzes, and every other species of musical composi 
tio. for Voice and Piano, by the heat American and Eu- 
ropean Composers ; printed on full-sized music paper, 
adapted to every grade of performer. 

The same quantity of music, procused from the regu- 
lar publishers, would cost more Uiin ten times what we 
charge. 

A year's subscription to “Qo Musica, Frrenp” will 
secure new and fashions’te music worth at least Two 
Hund.ed Dollcrs, au% entirely sufficient for the home 
circle. 
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gives the pre-eminent endowment of thought, 
to another action, to another oratory. Itis the 
glory of Jefferson to have been the philosopher 
of the Revolution—excelling even Franklin in 
this respect ; for Franklin, with all his match- 
less powers, had consecrated them to the ad- 
vancement of physical science, long before the 
events which led to the Revolution had trans- 
pired. dts 

Mr. Jefferson grew up and his mind matured 
in the midst of these stirring events. His pa- 
triotie enthusiasm was aroused, and he was 
among the first to take sides with his “se | 
against the Crown and Parliament of Englan 1. 
I will not weary you with a recital of the vari- 
ous political functions which he filled, much 
less shall I attempt to show the important part 
which he played on the public stage ; it will be 
sufficient for my purpose to touch upon the 
salient points of his public life, in order to show 
the identity of modern Republicanism with the 
principles of Mr. Jefferson. 

This will be my object on the present occa- 
sion ; and I will at the same time, show that 
no other party in this country has any affinity 
with Jefferson. I make no arrogant boast; the 
task is easy. Any man of common intelligence, 
who will read twenty or thirty pages of Jeffer- 
son’s writings, and contrast them with the po- 
litical history of the last two or ten years, can 
do the same thing. 

I will not confine my examination of the 
political principles of Jefferson to the subject 
of Slavery ; I intend to show that his views of 
State Rights, and of the relative power of the 
State and Federal Governments, are in har- 
mony with those of the Republican party ; 
while the party now in power is thoroughly 
committed, in word and deed, to the most ultra 
Federalism. ’ 

I begin, however, with the Slavery question, 
because that is the great issue bafore the coun- 
try ; the great issue which has been the nucleus 
and centre of the Republican party, and which 
has at the same time been the rock which has 
shattered all other parties to atoms. 

Let me first briefly state the principles and 
objects of this new party. i 

The Republican party has proposed no in- 
vasion of the rights of the States—no intermed- 
ling by Congress with Slavery in the States ; 
but it insists upon the right of Congress to ex- 
clude Slavery from the Territories, to conse- 
crate them to free white labor, and to rear upon 
them States constituted, not of a handful of 
wealthy slaveholders, surrounded by thousands 
of black slaves, but States composed of free- 
men, white men, who will give invincible 

ngth to the nation. ae 

The Republican party also insists upon the 
right of freedom of speech and of the press. It 
insists upon, and when itattains the control of the 
Federal Government it will encourage, that sort 
of freedom of speech in all the South which for 
two or three years has existed in St. Louis, and 
whose fruits have been more than one triumph- 
‘ant election. ’ ; 

The Republican party is not in favor of the 
amalgamation of the white and black races, 
nor of a population composed of two separate 
races. Nine-tenths of its members, while the 
condemn the injustice which enslaves the blac 
man, are anxious for his colonization, in Africa, 
in Mexico, in Central America, in South Amer- 
ica, or in the West Indies. That party will 
favor the colonization of the free people of color 
and emancipated slaves, with their own con- 
sent, in any of these countries, and a proposi- 
tion to this effect has been made in each branch 
of Congress, by distingnished Republicans. 

I intend to show, that in every one of these 
principles and eo measures the el 
lican party of the present day is only treading 
in the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson—only pro- 
posing to carry out his principles and meas- 
nres—only endeavoring to realize the dream of 
his life. ‘ 

It would be equally as easy to show that in 
this leading feature of the Republican platform 
it has the sanction of nearly every great and 

ood name which achieved renown during the 
Revolution, whether in the field or in the eoun- 
ceil. It would be easy to quote Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, the Adamses, the Ran- 
dolphs, Mason, Henry, Pinckney, in support of 
the Republican principles above laid down; but 
I shall have enough to do at present to use the 
materials furnished by the writings of Jefferson 
himself. 

Democracy with Mr. Jefferson was a synonym 
for universal freedom. The first sentence of 
the Declaration of Independence is demonstra- 
tive of this truth. It declares that “all men 
are created equal,” and “endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Iam aware that it has been main- 
tained by desperate demagogues that this dec- 
laration of rights was not intended to embrace 
black men; but there exists the most abundant 
testimony to the contrary. Mr. Jefferson was 
fully committed to the universality of Freedom 
before he became a member of the Continental 
Congress. In his celebrated paper on the 
“Rights of British America,” prepared while 
he was a member of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, and published in 1774, he says: 

“The abolition of domestic Slavery is the 
greatest object of desire in these Colonies, 
where it was unhappily introduced in their in- 
fant state.” 

In his original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence he used the following language : 

” He” (the King) “has waged cruel war 
against huinan nature itself, violating its most 
sacred rights of lite and liberty, in the persons 
of a distant people who never offended him; 
capturing and carrying them into Slavery 
in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable 
death in their transportation thither. This 

iratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel 

owers, is the warfare of the Christian King of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep open a 
market where men should be bought and sold, 
he has prostituted his negative for suppressing 
eyery legislative attempt to prohibit or restrain 
this execrable commerce ; and, that this assem- 
blage of horrors might want no fact of distin- 
guished die, he is now exciting those very peo- 
ple to rise #2 arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people on whom he also obtru- 
ded them—thus paying off former crimes com- 
mitted against the liberties of one people, with 
crimes which he urges them to comaiif against 
the lives of another.”—Madison Papers, p. 18. 

This extract from Mr. Jefferson’s original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence is to 
be found in his works, as well as in the Madi- 
son Papers. Mr. Jefferson says of it, that 
“The clause, too, reprobating the enslaving of 
the Africans, was struck out in compliance to 
South Carolina and Georgia, who had never 
attempted to restrain the jmportation of slaves, 
and who, on the contrary, still wished to con- 
tinne it.” Here, then, it will be seen that two 
States, which were not able to contribute any- 
thing to the common cause, in consequence of | 
the prevalence of Toryism and Slavery, had in- 
Aucnee enough, at the commencement of the 
miruggle, to erase this noble passage from the 
Deélaration of Independence. For the sake of 

rfect unanimity in the cause of Independ- 
ence, eleven of the thirteen States, ig which 
were embraced all the power of resistance to 
the cominon enemy, yielded to the two weak 
States, which required protection from internal 
foes. 

But this rejected passage sufficiently explains 
the general terms of universal Freedom con- 
tained in the Declaration, and leaves not a 
doubt that they were desigited to embrace all 
mankind. I may remark, in this connection, 
that Mr. Madison declared the object of the 
struggle with Great Britain to be, * the rights 
of human nature.” 

It is clear, then, that not only Mr. J efferson, 
but the great majority of the patriots of the 
Revolution, were the friends of universal Free- 
dom. There is other evidence in abundance to 
the same purport, but it is aside from my main 
design at the present time to take so wide a 


to the Federal Government. Mr. Jefferson, 
then a member of Congress, was placed on a 
committee appointed to draft an ordinance for 
the government of the Territories. It fell to 
the share of Mr. Jefferson to write the ordi 
nance, and he failed not to incorporate in it his 
deep-seated repugnance to Slavery. It provi- 
ded for the organization of all the Territories of 
the Union, “ceded and to be ceded,” into 
States, and forever excluded Slavery from them 
all, down to the thirty-first parallel of latitude, 
which then separated the Territories: of the 
Union from the Spanish province of Florida. 
The Anti-Slavery chine is as follows: 
“ After the year 1800 of the Christian era, 
there shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the said States, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
parties shall have been duly convicted to have 
been personally guilty.” 
The Northern States represented on the oc- 
casion all voted for the ordinance; Virginia 
was divided, but the majority overruled Mr. 
Jefferson, and cast the vote of the State against 
the restrictive clause. Sixteen of the twenty- 
three delegates present voted for excluding 
Slavery. The measure failed for want of a 
quorum, which; under the Articles of Confede- 
ration, required that nine States should be pres- 
ent and vote by a majority of their delegates. 
This was -near the close of a busy session, and 
the subject was not again taken up, or, at any 
rate, not disposed of, until 1787. At that time 
Mr. Jefferson was in France, as the representa- 
tive of his country; but the principle of his 
Anti-Slavery proviso of 1784 was incorporated 
into the ordinance adopted in 1787. 
The sixth article of this Ordinance is as fol- 
lows: - 
“There shall be neither Slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted; Provided, always, That 
any person escaping into the same, from whom 
labor or service may be lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor or service, as afore- 
said.” 
This Anti-Slavery ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the territories northwest of the Ohio 
was adopted by the vote of the entire South. 
Kentucky, having become an integral part of 
Virginia by the organization of counties, was 
excepted from its operation; and the territo- 
ries south of it, now embraced in the States of 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, were in 
like manner recognised as parts of North Car- 
olina and Georgia. 
The Anti-Slavery ordinance of 1787, there- 
fore, embraced all the territories over which 
the Federal Government had control. Slavery 
was forever excluded from them, and their un- 
aralleled prosperity is entirely owing to this 
Sahene ordinance. 
I might illustrate the wisdom of this Jeffer- 
sonian policy of excluding Slavery from the 
Territories, by pointing you to the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and contrasting 
them with Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
But it is unnecessary. Every schoolboy is 
familiar with the subject, and can tell you of 
the magic growth of the free States, and of the 
snail’s pace of those which tolerate Slavery. 
The Republican party has been denounced 
as sectional and tyrannical towards the South 
for adhering to this policy of Slavery exclusion. 
I will not now stop to defend it. My object on 
the present occasion is not to defend Republi- 
can policy, but to show its origin its identity 
with that instituted by Thomas Jefferson, and 
which has resulted in peopling the new free 
States of the West, whose career of prosperity 
is unparalleled in the world’s history. 
If I had the time, and you the patience, I 
might read from scores of Mr. Jefferson’s let- 
ters, written at every period of his life, from 
early prime to old age, in which his Anti-Sla- 
very sentiments are expressed with that nervous 
energy and beauty of language for which his 
style was remarkable. I might quote his Notes 
on Virginia, written or first published while he 
resided in France, The denunciations of Sla- 
very contained in that work haye never been 
exceeded in severity, and I should be charged 
with ultraism by many of my Republican 


friends if I were to repeat them. 


Before leaving the branch of my subject 


which relates to Mr. Jefferson’s Anti-Slavery 
views, I will call your attention to a letter in 
whieh he advocates the policy of providing a 
permanent home for the people of color, be- 
yoad the limits of the United States. 


In a 
etter to Jared Sparks, Mr, Jefferson sketches a 
plan for the emancipation and deportation of 
the slaves and free blacks. After expressing 
his gratification at the efforts then being made 
to establish colonies on the coast of Africa, 
mainly because it would be the means of dif- 
fusing civilization over that benighted conti- 
nent, he proceeds; 

“The second object, and the most interest- 
ing to us, as coming home to our physical and 
moral characters, to our happiness and safety, 
is to provide an asylum to which we can, by de: 
grees, send the whole of that population from 
among us, and establish them under our pat- 
ronage and protection, as a separate, free, 
and independent people, in some country and 
climate friendly to huinan ]jfe and happiness. 
That any place on the coast of Africa ghould 
answer the latter purpose, I have ever deemed 
entirely impossible.” 

He thought &t. Domingo a suitable place for 
colonizing the negroes, and was in favor of 
appropriating the public lands io defray the 
expense of transporting them. His plan con- 
templated the emancipation of all children born 
after a specified date; and, after they should 
come to years of maturity, they were to be sent 
to the proposed calqny. 

I have alluded to the fact that Republican 
members of each House of Congress inave pre- 
sented propositions for the consideration of that 
body, simiiay to this of Mr. Jefferson, but fall- 
ing short of it in maguitude, They have only 
proposed the colonization of the free peavle of 
color in some tropical region, at the expense 
of the Goyernment, including with them such 
slaves as may be emancipated by the people or | 
the States, The plans are, however, identical 
in spirit; and the modern Republican scheme 
is modelled on that of Mr, J Siesta, 
I have thus shown the identity of the princi- 
ples of Mr. Jefferson with those of the Republi- 
can party of the present day, as it regards Sla- 
very. Can it be necessary to show that these 
principles are not in harmony with the “Demo- 
cratic” creed of the present day? Does that 
party endorse the Jefiesson policy of emancipa- 
tion and deportation of the slaves? oes it 
tolerate the idea of applying the Jefferson Anti- 
Slavery Proviso to the Territories? These 
questions need no answer. Every child of ten 
years old can tell you that if the Democratic 
party is distinguished for one quality aboye all 
others, it is for its utter, thorough, and scornful 
repudiation of the cherished principles of Mr. 
Jefferson. Its great strength and reliance is 
those States jz which Slavery is most prevalent, 
and which are most angions to extend and per- 
petuate the system. It would be like carrying 
coals to Newvasile to produce evidence of the 
total abandonment by the Democratic party of 
the principles of Jefferson. 
he more candid champions of Slavery: 
such as Mr. Hammond of South Carolina and 
the Charleston Mercury, have discarded the 
authority of Jefferson, as well as that of Wash- 
ington, But the party still claims him as its 
founder, and I therefore jnsist that they take 
him as he was, as I have here exhibited him; 
they must take him with his life-long hostility to 
Slavery, with his plans of emancipation, his de- 
nunejations of Slavery, his Anti-Slavery ordi- 
nance, which has added five free States to the 
Union. They must take hjm as he is, or sur- 
render him to the Republicans. 

But are there no other great fundamental 
rinciples of Jefferson, to which the so-called 
emocratic party still clings? Let us see. 
There is the qesrion of State rights, This 





range of investigation. 

Having shown what were the fundamental 
peitcigies which actuated Mr. Jefferson, I will 
next draw your attention to the numerous 
measures he instituted for the abolition of Sla- 
very in his native State, and for preventing its 
extension over new Territories. 

In a plan of a Constitution for Virginia, 
drawn by Mr. Jefferson in 1783, it is provided 
that the General Assembly shall not “ permit 
the introduction of any more slaves to reside in 
this State, or the continuance of Slavery be- 
yond the generation which shall be living on 
the thirty-first on Aa December, one thousand 
eight hundred—all persons born after that day 

being hereby declared free.” r 

I might quote numerous letters of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, showing his profound interest in this ques- 
tion of ridding Virginia of the curse of Slavery; 
but I must refrain, for want of time. ; 


principle is multiform in its applications. Jef- 
ferson and hig party employed it to resist the 
alien and sedition Jaws, Calhoun and South 
Carolina revived it for the pu of resisting 
what they denouhced as an odious and uncon- 
stitutional scale of tariff duties, designed not for 
revenue, but for protection to American pro- 
ducers, at the expense of the consumers. Wis- 
consin, Vermont, and Massachusetts, are ap- 
lying it to the nullification of the fugitive slave 
w, which they insist, and which Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Rhett of South Carolina, and the Charles- 
ton Mercury, declared to be, in their judgments, 
unwarranted by the Constitution. I ‘shall not 
stop to defend or to criticise any of these ap- 
lications of the principles of State Rights. 
y object is to show. what those principles are. 
‘The doctrine,as defined by Mr. Jefferson, may 
be briefly stated thus, viz: the States having 
reserved to themselves all powers not specifi- 
cally granted to the Federal Government, and 





_ In 1784, Virginia, New York, and Connee- 
ticut, ceded the territory northwest of the Ohio 


the Constitution being a compact among the 
States, the right to judge of its infringe- 


ment belongs to the States themselves, If 
the sole power of determining constitutional 
questions is surrendered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or to any one of its departments, the 
effect is to surrender all independence on the 
part of the States, and they are forever bound 
hand and foot by the decisions of the Supreme 
Federal tribunal. The Federal Government is 
itself the creature of the States, and the Su- 
preme Court is the creature of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; hence, to make the Supreme Court 
the final arbiter of constitutional ‘questions, is 
to subordinate the creators to their creature’s 
creature. So reasoned Jefferson and John 
Taylor of Caroline, and so believed the Re- 
publican party of their day. 

In order that I may place this matter clearly 
before you, I will read to you extracts from 
Mr. Jefferson’s writings, and then I propose to 
contrast with them the more recent teachings 
of the so-called Democratic party. 

In the 9th volume of Mr. Jefferson’s Works, 
at page 464, I find ¢series of resolutions which 
tne compiler of his Works thinks were the orig- 
inal of the famous Kentucky resolutions of 
1799. The Virginia resolutions of 1798, of 
which you have heard so much, were from the 
pen of Mr. Madison ; and they are substantially 
the same as those written by Mr. Jefferson for 
Kentucky. The first of these is as follows: 

“1. Resolved, That the several States com- 
posing the United States of America are not 
united on the principle of unlimited submission 
to their General Government, but that by a 
compact, under the syle and title of a Consti- 
tution for the United States, and of amend- 
ments thereto, they constituted a General Gov- 
ernment for special purposes—delegated to that 
Government certain definite powers, reserving, 
each State to itself, the residuary mass of right to 
their own self-government ; and that whensoever 
the General Government assumes undelegated 
powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, and 
of no force; that to this compact each State 
acceded as a State, and is an integral party, its 
co-States forming, as to itself, the other party ; 
that the Government created by this compact 
was not made the exclusive or final judge of 
the extent of the powers delegated to itself, 
since that would have made its discretion, and 
not the Constitution, the measure of its powers ; 
but that, as in all other cases of compact 
among Powers having no common judge, each 
party has an equal right to judge for itself as 
well of infractions as of the measure and mode 
of redress.” 

So much for Mr. Jefferson’s general view of 
the relations of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I will next read from his letters, to 
show what he thought of the Supreme Court, 
which President Buchanan and his followers 
have apotheosized since its determination of the 
Dred Scott case. 

In a letter to W. H. Torrance, dated Monti- 
cello, June 11, 1815, Mr. Jefferson says: 

“The second question, whether the judges 
are invested with exclusive authority to decide 
on the constitutionality of a law, has been here- 
tofore a subject of consideration with me in the 
exercise of official duties. Certainly there is 
not a word in the Constitution which has given 
that power to them, more than to the Executive 
or Legislative branches. Questions of property, 
of character, and of crime, being ascribed to 
the judges through a definite course of legal 
rocedure, laws involving such questions be- 
ong, of course, to them ; and as they decide on 
them ultimately, and without appeal, they of 
course decide for themselves. The constitution- 
al validity of the law or laws again prescribing 
Executive action, and to be administered b 
that branch ultimately, and without appeal, 
the Executive must decide for themselves also, 
whether under the Constitution they are valid 
or not. So also as to the laws governing the 
proceedings of the Legislature, that body must 
judge for itself the constitutionality of the law, 
and equally without appeal or control from its 
co-ordinate branches. And, in general, the 
branch which is to act ultimately, and without 
appeal, on any law, is the rightful expositor of 
the validity of the law, uncontrolled by the 
opinions of the other co-ordinate authorities. 
It may be said that contradictory decisions may 
arise in such case, and produce inconvenience. 
This is possible, and is a necessary failing in 
all human proceedings. Yet the prudence of 
the public functionaries and authority of pub- 
lic opinion will generally produce accommoda- 
tion.” —Jefferson’s Complete Works, vol. 6, pages 
661, 662. 

It would be difficult to find two theories of 
the Constitution more widely different than 
this one of Jefferson, and that of President 
Buchanan, as laid down in his inaugural, his 
Silliman letter, and his messages in regard to 
Kansas. But I will come to that presently. 
On this subject of the power of the Supreme 
Court, numbers of Mr. Jefferson’s letters might 
be quoted, to the same purport as the above. 
I have only time to present brief extracts. In 
a letter to Judge Roane, dated Poplar Forest, 
September 6, 1819, he says, referring to the 
Supreme Court: 

‘In denying the right they usurp, of exclu- 
sively explaining the Qonstitution, I go further 
than you do, if I understand rightly your quo- 
tation from the Federalist of an opinion that 
‘the Judiciary is the last resort in relation to 
the other departments of the Government, but 
not in relation to the rights of the parties to 
the compact under which the Judiciary is de- 
rived.’ If this opinion be sound, then indeed 
is our Constitution a complete felo de se. For, 
intending to establish three departments, co- 
ordinate and independent, that they might 
check and balance one another, it has given, 
according to this opinion, to one of them alone 
the right to prescribe yules for the government 
of the others, and to that one, too, which is uy- 
elected by, and independent of, the nation.” 

* * * “The Constitution, on this hy- 
pothesis, is a mere thing of wax, in the hands 
o¢ the Judiciary, which they may twist and 
shape iato any torm they please. It should be 
remembered as an axiomi of ejernal truth in 
politics, that whatever power in any Govern- 
ment is independent, is absolute also; in theory 
only at first, while the spirit of the people is 
up, but in practice as fast as that relaxes, In- 
dependence can he trusted nowhere but with 
the people in mass. They are inherently inde- 
pendent of all hut moral law.” ‘ 

To Thomas Ritchie, whose name as the ed- 
itor of the Richmond Enquirer is familiar to us 
all, Mr, Jefferson wrote, under date of Decem: 
ber 25, 1820, as follows: 

“The Judiciary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners, ane 4 
working under ground to undermine the found- 
ations of our confederated fabric. They are 
censtruing our Constitution from a co-ordina- 
tion of a genexal and special Government, to a 
general ahd supreme ohe ajone.” 

I should weary you if I were'to quote a tithe 
of what Mr. Jefferson has left us on this subject. 
What I haye presented will suffice to show you 
that he entertained a deep-seated jealousy of 
Federal encroachments upon the rights of ‘the 
States, and that he utterly repudiated the mod- 
ern doctrine of the party which claims to be 
Democratic, that the Supreme Court is the final 
arbiter of constitutional questions. 

I now present the views of the modern De- 
mocracy fouching these questions of constitu- 
tional power the auphozity of the Supreme 
Court. I know that the Président jas -failen 
into disrepute with large sections of his party ; 
but, inasmuch as the sentiments advanced in 
his ineggncel, in his Silliman letter, and in his 
first annual message, were universally applaud- 
ed, North and Sofith, as the ye ¥ peiespign of 
human wisdom and statesmanship, Phat make 
bold to aggume that the passages which I shall 
quote from these documents express the settled 
principles of the Democratic party, In his jn- 
augural, delivered March 4, 1857, the President 
says: 

“A difference of opinion has arisen in regat? 
to the point of time when the people of a Terri- 
tory shall decide this question {meaning Sla- 
very) for themselves. 

“ This is, happily a matter of but little prac- 
tical importance. Besides, it is a judicial ques- 
tion, which ds belongs to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, before whom it is 
now pending, and will, it is understood, be 
speedily and finally settled, To their decision, 
in common with all good citizens, I shall cheer- 
fully submit, whatever this may be, though it 
has ever been my individual opinion that, under 
the Nebraska-Kansas act, the appropriate pe- 
riod will be when the number of actual resi- 
dents in the Territory shall justify the forma- 
tion of a Constitution with a view to its admis- 
sion as a State into the Union.” 

Mr. Jefferson contended that the co-ordinate 
branches of the Government—that is to say, the 
Executive, the two Houses of Congress, ard the 


Supreme Court—have each the right of - 
ing for themselves of the smelittcoualhy St 
questions; that the States severally have the 
same right; and that the people at are to 





be the final arbiters. But, according to our 
modern oracle of Democracy, the people are 








bound, like obedient subjects, to submit at dis- 
cretion to the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The President sets them the example, by sur- 
rendering the Executive authority to what Mr. 
Jefferson describes as “the subtle corps of sap- 
pers and miners,” who are at work night and 
day in the effort to overthrow the Constitution, 
and convert the Federal Government into a 
despotism. 

In the President’s letter to Professor Silli- 
man, dated August 15, 1857, he uses the fol- 
lowing language: “Slavery existed at that pe- 
riod, (that is to say, when the Nebraska bill 
was passed,) and still exists, in Kansas, under 
the Constitution of the United States. This 
point has at last been finally settled, by the 
highest tribunal known to our laws.” 

ere, again, the President sets the Supreme 
Court above the Executive, above the Congress, 
and above the people. He reiterates the senti- 
ments of his inaugural; and the party, from 
Maine to Texas, cry amen, and denounce as 
traitors all who dare question the truth of the 
President’s views. The files of the Virginia 
papers, and even those of South Carolina, for 
two or three months after the date of this let- 
ter, teem with laudations of it, and fully en- 
dorse its ultra Federal sentiments. 

I know that whenever the States Rights prin- 
ciples of Mr. Jefferson happen to chime in with 
the prevalent passion of the “ Democracy” in 
those States, they are not slow to make use of 
them; but they can never more pretend to an 
inviolable faith in and devotion to those prin- 
ciples, after endorsing these Federal heresies of 
Mr. Buchanan. 

I will read for your edification a few other 
authoritative “Democratic” endorsements of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Federalism. The Washington 
Union has been the recognised official organ of 
the Government, representing the President 
and his Cabinet. It is rumored that this paper 
is about to change its name, for some reason ; 
but there is no ground for hope that its endorse- 
ment of the President’s inaugural, or the Dred 
Scott decision, has made a change of name de- 
sirable. That journal contained a leading edi- 
torial, March 11, 1857, from which I will read 
you a few lines. It said: 

“There was but one thing needed to give to 
the result in the Presidential contest the force 
of an absolute and final settlement of the sec- 
tional issue. That thing was, the judgment of 
the Supreme Court, in confirmation of the 
Democratic doctrine, which had received the 
yd endorsement. The decision in the 

red Scott case has furnished the closing and 
clinching confirmation needed; and henceforth 
sectional fanaticism cannot maintain its war- 
fare, without arraying itself distinctly against 
the Constitution.” 

Shade of Jefferson! What would that philo- 
sophic founder of the States Rights creed say 
to this? What! a Democratic organ, the organ 
of a Democratic Administration, declare it 
treason to question the validity of a Supreme 
Court decision ! 

I will not now stop to expose the assumption 
of the Union, that the people in the Presiden- 
tial election endorsed the President and his 
views, when in fact he fell short of a popular 
majority by nearly four hundred thousand. I 
let that pass for what it is worth. 

I proceed to give another high Democratic 
view of the Supreme Court and its authority. 
It is that of the late Attorney General Cushing. 
Just about the time the Supreme Court was 
about to be delivered of its famous Dred Scott 
opinion, Mr. Cushing, who had watched and 
fostered the process of — was compelled 
to take official leave of that august body. As 
a member of General Pierce’s Cabinet, he went 
out of office with it. On surrendering the seals 
of office, he addressed the court as follows : 

“Yours is not the gauntleted hand of the 
soldier, nor yours the voice that commands ar- 
mies, rules cabinets, or leads senates. But 
though you are none of these, yet you are 
backed by all of them. Theirs is the external 
power which sustains your moral authority ; 
you are the incarnate mind of the political body 
of the nation. In the complex institutions of 
our country, you are the pivot point upon which 
the rights and liberties of all, Government and 
people alike, turn; or, rather, you are the cen- 
tral light of constitutional wisdom, around 
which they perpetually revolve,” 

Here, then, is modern Democracy!» Behold 
it, and contrast it with Jeffersonian Democra- 
ey! Mr. Jefferson declared that the Execu- 
tive and Congress have an equal right with the 
Supreme Court to inte oy the Soon open 
and that the Judges of the Suprem' rt are 
“the subtle oieten sappers and miners ” who 
are continually mining for its overthrow. 

Mr. Buchanan says that the question of Sla- 
very in the Territories is not a political but a 
judicial question ; and that it having been de- 
termined finally and forever by the Court, he 
submits his judgment, as President, to that 
of the Court, and declares that all good citi- 
zens will do likewise. 

The Washington Union, the President’s or- 
gan, goes a step further, and denounces all 
who dare question the validity of the decision, 
as enemies of the Constitution ; while the reti- 
ring Attorney General, with a climax of eulogy, 
tells the Judges, in language which must have 
caused a blush to mantle in their venerable 
cheeks, that “ You are the central light of con- 
stitutional wisdom, around which they (mean- 
ing what Mr. Jefferson styles the co-ordinate 
depaytments) perpetually revolve.” 

ell might Mr. Jefferson predict, as he did 

in a letter to the Hon. William T. Barry, of 
Kentucky, that the most disastrous consequen- 
ces to the cause of true Democracy would re- 
sult from the large Federal recruits which were 
then coming into the Democratic ranks. This 
prophetic letter is dated July 2, 1822. He 
Says: 
UW hether the surrender of our opponents, 
their reception into our camp, their assumption 
of our name, and APPARENT accession to 
our objects, may strengthen or weaken the gen- 
uine principles of Republicanism, may be a 
good or an evil, is yet to be seen.” 

Sir, I will not undertake to say that Mr. Jef- 
ferson had his sinister forebodings turned par- 
festeely to Pennsylvania when writing this 


letter; but I believe it was about that time 


that gn jmportant accession wag made fo the 
emocracy jn the vicinity of Lancaster, from 
the ranks of Federalism. To say the least of 
the matter, there is a remarkahle coincidence 
of time, and a marvellous realization of the 
prediction, 

Having shown what were Mr, Jefferson's 
views upon these great questions of Slavery and 
States Rights, I will briefly advert to another of 
permanent interest, on which he was most ex- 
plicit. I allude to the subject of political tol- 
erance. When he became President in 1801, 
he found every place under the Government 
filled by his political opponents. He was op- 

osed to proscription for opinion’s sake ; but at 
fhe'sasne time jtistice must be done. It would 
not have been just fo his friends, then consti- 
tuting § majority of the nation, that their op- 
ponents shofild continue to monopolize al] pat- 
ronage, and hence many changes became neces- 
sary. He vindicates his course: iw a> letter 
written in reply to a memorial from Connecti- 
cut, and lays down the true, humane, and states- 
manlike rule of his administration as follows. 
Adverting to the state of things just recited, he 


says: 

i It would haye heen to me a circumstance 
of great relief, had I found a moderate partici- 
pation of office in the hands of the majority. I 
would gladly have left to time and accident to 
raise them to their just share. But their total 
exclusion ga@llg for prompter corrections. I 
shall’ correct the rode pe that done, re- 
tugn with joy to that state o tings wen the 
only questions concerning 9 candidate shall be, 
Is he honest? Is he capable? Is he faithful 
to the Constitution ?” . 

Such was the golden rule of Jefferson. You 
all know now ** ** kept by the present Admin- 
istration. The rule now is, to require 2veTY 
office-holder to pay liberally to the Democratic 
clubs, and whoever dares refuse is immediately 
dismissed. The official organ some five or six 
months ago explicitly laid down this as the rale 
of actign, and denounced all officials as drones 
who failed to comply with it, and insisted that 
they should at once be dismissed from the ser- 
vice. The test questions now addressed to a) 

licants for office are, Is he in favor of extend- 
Ing and perpetuating Slavery? Does he swear 
itfeulnnce to the Supreme Court and the Dred 
Scott decision? Will be contribute freely of 
his salary to the Lee CNT fund? He who 
passes this ordeal safely, need not despair. 

Before concluding my remarks, I will address 
myself to a brief consideration of the probable 
consequences of the triumph of the Republican 
ples By 
man le, No 0 are 
_dee ce this point. They fear that 
some terrible calamity, such as a dissolution of 

Union, or civil war, will result from the 
election of a Republican President. 

I have myself given a good deal of anxious 


thought to this subject; I have endeavored to 
analyze it, and ascertain what foundation there 
is for these sinister predictions. As the result 
of my investigations, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that they are wholly without reason or 
probability to support them. 

For, in the first place, a constitutional majer- 
ity of the people of the Union have the right:to 
elect a President; the Constitution defines who 
may be President; and if the man chosen by 
the constitutional majority of the people is eli- 

ible, there can be no possible objection to his 
inauguration. Whoever raises his hand against 
the inauguration of a President legally chosen, 
and eligible, is a traitor, and all good law- 
abiding people, North and South, will sustain 
the Government in bringing him to condign 
punishment. State Rights will sustain no man 
in resisting the installation of a legally-elected 
President. So far from it, the honest champion 
of the reserved rights of the States will be 
equally tenacious of the powers granted to the 
Federal Government. 

But this idea of resisting the inauguration of 
a Republican President, which was prevalent 
in the South in 1856, and was threatened even 
by the Governor of Virginia, is no longer 
dreamed of except by a few mad-caps in the 
extreme South. On sober second thoughts, the 
wise men of the South, of the dominant party, 
have concluded to abide by the Constitution, 
and make no effort at resistance until their con- 
stitutional rights are invaded. The Opposition 
in the South, composed of old conservative 
Whigs and Americans, have never threatened 
resistance to the constituted authorities on any 
such issue, They will stand by the Government 
until the rights of the States are encroached 
upon by the Federal power. 

And here is the point. What will the Re- 
publicans do? Will they trench upon the 
rights of the States ? 

So far as | know the sentiments of prominent 
Republicans, or of the masses, I know of no 
such purpose, and I therefore feel authorized 
to say that no such encroachment is eontem- 
plated. 

What, then, will the Republican party do 
with its power? I answer, first, it will prevent 
the extension of Slavery into new Territories. 
To effect this object, it may be necessary to 
legislate Slavery out of them; or the result 
may be attained by the exercise of the moral 
influence of the Government. For a number of 
ay past, this iufluence and patronage have 

n sufficient to make the Territories, as 4 
general rule, Pro-Slavery in feeling and _politi- 
cal bias; and, for my part, I think it will be 
much easier to make them Anti-Slavery than 
Pro-Slavery, for the reason that Freedom is in 
itself more reasonable, beautiful, and com- 
mendable, than Slavery. But, in any event, 
the Republicans claim it to be the right and 
duty of the Federal Government to exclude 
Slavery from the public domain, by act of Con- 
gress, or by moral influence, operating upon 
and controlling Territorial legislation. 

In the second place, while the Republican 
party, as the States Rights party, will studious- 
y refrain from trenching upon the reserved 
rights of the States, it will feel bound to wield 
the patronage and influence of the Federal 
Government for the promotion of sound morals, 
and the dissemination of enlightened views of 

ublic policy among the people, North and 
South. A Republican Administration will give 
no aid to the modern Pro-Slavery heresy in the 
South, but will endeavor to discountenance and 
supplant it by encouraging a return to the en- 
lightened, liberal, and philanthropic views of 

ashington, Jefferson, and Madison. This 
the champions of Slavery and Disunion may 
count on; and well they may, for it is destined 
to produce a revolution in public sentiment at 
no distant day. 

The free-soil tendency in all the border slave 
States is conspicuously manifest even now. In 
Missouri, it has broken out in vigorous political 
action. It was but the other day that your city 
newspapers chronicled a splendid free-soil vic- 
tory in St. Louis, not the first, though the 
largest of its kind. All over Missouri, this free- 
soil sentiment is more or less prevalent and 
out-spoken. It is diffused through Kentucky, 
Western Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware ; and 
the triumph of the Republican party in the 
Presidential contest will be the signal for the 
grandest outburst of the pent-up hopes and as- 
pirations of the people in these States, of which 
our history furnishes any example. The people 
of the South yearn for Freedom. They are 
kept spell-bound and terror-stricken by the 
eternal hue and cry of darger to the State, kept 
up by a few interested agitators. These dema- 
gogues kcep up a perpetual reign of terror at 
the South, so that no man can hope for public 
favor, or even for private respect, who refuses 
to join in it. The people look to the State 
Governments, and they find these agitators in 
power; and turning to the Federal Government, 
they find the same men or their creatures ready 
to crush every aspiration for Liberty. 

The inauguration of a Republican President 
will reverse all this. He will stretch out the 
arm of Federal influence to protect and en- 
courage Freedom, and to build up a party of 
Freedom in every Southern State, similar to 
that which exhibits such healthy growth in 
Missouri. Who can doubt what the effect will 
be? If Freedom is irrepressible, with all the 
weights which now oppress it, what will it not 
be when those weights are removed, and their 
influence thrown into the opposite scale ? 

I may be too sanguine, but I am willing to 
hazard the prediction, that before the end of 
the first Republican Presidential term, the party 
will carry the day in every one of the border 
slave States. I am equally confident that a 
Pro-Slavery party will never again enter the 
field for the Presidency, after four years of Re- 
publican rule, 

What, then? Are we to have no more parties? 
Is the millennium at hand? Sir, I am not so 
hopeful as that. I cannot doubt that we shall 
have parties; but the issue between them will 
no longer be Freedom or Slavery. They will 
both protest allegiance to Freedom, and will 
only dispute about the best mode of removing 
Slavery. 

Such are my yiews of the fyture. I haye no 
fears of a disgolution of the Union. The South- 
ern people, sustained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, will not permit a handful of discontented, 
ryle-or-ruin fire-eaters to dissolve the Union. 
Neither will they he permitted to revive that 
greatest crime which a nation ever embarked 
in—-the slave trade, The laws, which brand it 
as piracy and punish it with death, will neither 
be repealed, nor suffered to sleep as they now 
are. The whole Union is interested in putting 
an end to this infamous traffic, which threatens 
to deluge the South with African barbarism, 
drive out the white population, and Africanize 
the continent. 

Sir, we have been falsely styled Black Re- 
publicans. It is a miserable trick of dema- 
Gogues to misrepresent and render us odiaus. 
While we are opposed tg the enslavement of 
black men, we haye no wish tg aygment the 
number amang ys by fopeign importations, 
whether free or slave. We know that black men 
are tropical in origin and adaptation, and we 
desire to inaugurate a policy which will restore 
the black race to the tropical regions. If any 
party deserves the name of Black, it is that which 
advocates the perpetuation of black Slavery in 
these States, and which, not satisfied with the 
stock on hand, is now importing more from Af- 
rica. The Republican party, when it attains 
power, as it is destined to do at an early day, 
will put a stop to this iniquity, and it could do 
nothing bettér calculated’ to pularize itself 
south of Mason and Dixon's likes 

I now eonclude, my friends, thig brief tribute 
to the memory, the character, and the principles 
of Jefferson, The party which he instituted 
has fallen to decay. It abandoned his princi- 
ples, it has adopted those which he loathed, 
and, as a climax of apostacy, it has elevated to 
the Presidency a Federalist, whose first official 
declaration was to proclaim the overthrow of 
States Rights, their subardination to the Su- 
preme Court, and the universality of Slavery. 
it remains for us to rescue the memory, and 
principles of Jefferson frgm the oblivion into 
which they are passing, amd to reassert fox 
them their legitimate influence upon American 
politics, : 

The Washington States estimates that the 
Hall was two-thirds full. It seats eight hun- 
dred. We may add, that profound and respect- 
ful attention was given to the proceedings ; and 
what is very unusual, although there were not 
more than a dozen ladies present, the audience 
sat with uncovered heads. Those portions of 
the address denouncing the extension of Sla- 
very and the slave trade were received! with 
rapturous applause. 





The amount of taxes annually collected in 








Cuba is $38,000,000, which is equal to about 
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The WVational Era is about to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion of 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 
for the purpose of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex- 

ression to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 

ouse of Representatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher ; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed, in which an excited 
pie undertook to suppress it by violence, 

ut it resisted the storm, maintained its i- 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, the 
Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Prineiples it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, I am constrained to say that 
the Era, since the advent of the Republican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 
timents, naturally eugross a large portion of 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 
element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formation of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, nor at any time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ- 
—_ which, I trust, has not been exerted for 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat- 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 
gether for the construction of a platform, from 
which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery IdeaA— 
that very element which gave birth and gives 
vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era 
be dispensed with at such a period ? 

Able contr:hutors have been secured to our 
columns; and with pleasure we announce tha 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Daniex 
R. Gooptor, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “‘ Herman’ and 
* Jasper,” will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 

The Era presents weekly a Summary of 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress, 
and is the repository of a large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 
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§g Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ea- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy far 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

§g- A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

§G- Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; smaller amounts in gold, or in 
the notes of solvent banks. 
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DR. AYER’S MEDICINES, 


Any of our readers afflicted with Scroruta, or Scrofu- 
lous complaints, will do well to read the remarks in our 
advertising columns respecting it. But little of the nature 
of this disorcer has been known by the people, and the 
clear exposition of it there given will prove acceptable 
and useful. We have long admired the searching and 
able manner in which Dr, AYER treats every subject he 
touches ; whatever has his attention at all, has a great 
deal of it; he masters what he undertakes, and no one 
who has a particle of feeling for his afflicted fellow man 
can look with indifference upon his labors for the sick. 
Read what he says of Scrofula, and see in how few words 
and how clearly he tells us more than we al! have known 
of this insidious and fatal malady.—Sun, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISING NOTICE. 


At a meeting of the New Jersey State Editorial Associ- 
ation, held at New Brunswick, on May 13th, 8S. M. PET- 
TINGILL & Co., 119 Nassau street, and JOY, COE, & Co., 
Tribune Buildings, New York, were appointed ths sole 
and exclusive Adver.ising Agents in that city for the 
Newspaper Press of New Jersey, and were authorized 
to announce the fact of their appointment. Persans wish- 
ing to advertise in the New Jersey Journais will please 
eall at either of the above-named agencies. 

N. B.—Business men can Lave their advertisements 
inserted in the newspapers of any State of the Union, by 
calling upon either of the above-named agencies. 














“HE BEING DEAD, YET 8PEAKETH.” 

F the above can with propriety be applied to any man 

of modern times, that man is Dr. WM. A. ALCOTT, 
who:e recent death has sent a pang of sorrow through 
thousands of hearts ; but “he yet — and his works 
do follow him. Perhaps no mai has done so much for 
the cause of Physical Education = Le. Feeble in body, 

et ever active; with a heart overflowing with benevo- 
ence and love for universal man. He wrote,ard lec- 
tured, and counselled the young, and the oid, and those of 
middie life, with untiring perseverance for a lung series 
of years, and tens of thousands, who have heen made 
wiser and happier by his hings, will ever fondly cher- 
ish his memory. 
His last three and most popular works are the following: 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 
AND 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH: 

Or, Sequel to the “ House I Live In.” 


' ™~ prices of the first two are 75 cents each, and the 
ast $1. ' 
‘ SHIRTY THOUSAND COPIES 


of thes books have been sold, and the demand is increas- 
ing from day to day. 

A copy of each should be in’ every household. We 
can_ offer ind ts to TRAVELLING 
AGENTS, both Male and Female, to engage in the sale 
of these valuable Physiological Works. You cen not 
0; ly make money, but do good. Copies sent postpaid by 
mail, when the cash or pastage stamps are sent to us, 
covering the price of each book. i 


J. P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, , 
OAL Number 20 Washington street, Bestan. 
P.S We shall put to press immediately one @r two 


hich Alcott'had been many years in pre- 
pase 4 of ich will contaim and embod experi 
ences 


y his 3 

childhood w (we muy almost say) the ay of 

his death, for Yute Sil be 
an Autobiography of uncommon interest and value. 








e died With his harness on. 
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BOARDING. 
Me MARY N. WILSON will furnish Boarding and 





$16 to every inhabitant, 








PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY. 


A large Lithographic Portrait of the Editor of the Na- 
tional Era will shortly be published by Charles H. Brain- 
ard, of Boston The Drawing will be exevuted by 
D’ Avignon, the best Lithographic Artist in the United 
States, from an original Photograph by McClees, ot 
Washington City. 

On receipt of One Dollar, a copy of the above Picture 
will be sent, Free of Postage, to any part of the United 
States. 

Address Lewis Clephane, Washington City,or Charles 
H. Brainard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

N. B.—C. H. Brainard has published Portraits of Theo- | 
dore Parker, R. W. Emerson, Charles Sumner, Salmon | 
P. Chase, and John P. Hale, which will be furnished on 
the same terms as the Portrait of Dr. Bailey. Orders for 
these Portraits should be addressed to the publisher. 





BLAKE, OR THE HUTS OF AMERIC A. ’ 


A Tale of the Mississippi Valley, the Southern 
United States, and Cuba. 


By Martin R.| 


Delany. 
HIS interesting Story, unique in character and unsur- 
passed in thrilling interest of histories! and real inei- 


dents, is now being published in 
THE ANGLO-AFRICAN MAGAZINE. 
The scene is laid in Mississippi, the plot extending into | 


Cuba; the Hero being an educated West India black, | 
who being fraudulently deprived of his liberty wheu 


young and brought to the United States, in maturer age, 
at the instance of the malireatmentof his wife. who being 
sold from him, he sought revenge through the medium of 


a deep-laid scheme aud secret organization for rebel ii on 
THE ANGLO-AFRICAN MAGAZINE 

is an exponent of the rapidly-growing and advanced in- 

lelligence of the Colored Rave of the present d:y, and 


should be in every family in the country. ‘TERMS--One 
Dollar per year, in advance 


THOS. HAMILTON, Publisher, 


640 43 Beekman st., New York, P. O. Box, 1212 


"LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled (occasioned by the death: 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in othet 
furms, is about to be repub!ished by T. H. Stockton. L400 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a handsome duodecimo 
voiume of 48 pages, various!y and beautifully illustrated 
It will contain— 

NOTES .—Biblical, Liturgica), and Personal; compiled 
by the author of the Baliad. 


NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engravers of Kane’: 
Arctic Explorations,) from drawings by G G White; 
including Portraits of Rev D. A. Tyne and Rev. Dr S. H 
TyNG, with Interior Views of Concert Hall, Jayne’s Hal! 
&c., and 


Three Original Pieces of Mussc, 


to which the Ballad has been set, by Messrs. Emerson, 
of Boston, Bradbury of New York, a:.d Bower of Phila 
delphia. 

A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author 
“= Evangelical Minister ) will be included—chiefly lyri- 
¢ 


The work is electrotyped, and will be issued in the 
Neatest possible style, in hope of a large demand, wih 
results of great usefulness Itis especially adapted tc 
| youth, to Young Men’s Chr'stian Associations, Bible 

Classes. Sunday and other Schools, Church and Home 
uses, presents to friends abruad, &c.—being convenient 
ly sent by mail. 

It is now nearly ready, and may be ordered at once | 
Orders supplied as received. No copies sent on sale. 


FOR THE CHILDREN! 


GRACE GREENWO0D'S LITTLE PILGRIM 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 
“We say emphatically, that the Little Pilgrim is the 
best periodical! for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the Englisn language.— The Press. 





A new volume will begin with the number for Junuary, 
1859, in which will be commenced u story by MARY 
HOWITT, called 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 


Little Angelo and His White Mice, 
By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A host of other 


| Of the National Era, 


| side, Virginia, feinessee, 





good things--Stories, Sketches, Poems, Child saying 


Premiuins, &¢ , will be sent free, to all who request them. | 
Address, post paid always, 
LEANDER K, LIPPINCOTT, 
132 South Third street. Philadelphia. Penn 
HT KIND OF ATTRACTION, 
TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMENT, | 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE ! 


27 Books, making 1176 pages, fur 75 cents. | 


623 
RIG 


FSIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 eon 

a number, or #5 in whole ) Mr. Stockton has justis 
sued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New Testa 
ment, for universal separate distribution and use; con 
taining, itis believed, the Best Copy of the Authorized 
Version in the language, in Paragraph Form; withoit 
Head Lines, but with Marginal Renderings. Each of the 
27 Books by itself, with its own Titlepage, Text, and In 





dex, complete; making in all, 1026 pages of 'I'ext, with 
150 pages of Index, or 1176 pages in whole. Printed or | 
$5 paper, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lines~ | 


all as plain and readable as can be. Price 75 cents for 
the 27 Books; or 35 cents for any selection of 500 pages | 
Sent by mail, Post Free. | 


Pooks. Pages Prices. | Books. Pages. Prices, 
Matthew, 130 Sets. | I Timothy, 0 Lets. | 
Mark, Ss «6s If Timothy, >. an | 
Luke, 141 ee Titus, 10 hu 
John, 5 = 7 Philemon, s 4% 
Acts, 137 8“ Hebrews, 64 4“ 
Romans 63 ised James, 20 1° 
I Corinthians, 60 + I Peter, 24 a6 | 
II Corinthians, 44 3“ II Peter, Is 1° | 
Galatians, eS? 1 John, % ae | 
Ephesians, Ss 3 Il Jahi, 6 ee 
Philippians, 1s 4“ Ill John, 6 se 
Colossiana, 18 .* Jude, 3 ej 
I Thessaloniansi6 1 Revelation rt rn ta 

il Thessalonians 9 +“ - - 








1176 pages for 75 cents. 
Now ready, and for sale at 
T. H. STOCKTON’S 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 


1400 Chestnut street, S W. corner Broad 








“THE KANSAS PRESS” | 
ONTAINS all the News from Kansas and the Gop | 
Mines —one copy, $1.50; five copies, #600; ten | 
copies, $10 00—the cheapest paper, in Kansas. Send on | 
your Clubs, 
8.N. WOOD, Editor and Publisher, 
Coulonwood Falls, K.T. | 
Faitors giving the sbove three insertions, and calling at 
tention to it, will receive the paper o: e year. 633 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF 
THE BRITISH REVIEWS 
AND 


BLACKWO0D’S MAGAZINE. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue io 

4 publish the following leading British Periodicals, | 
viz: | 
1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, ( Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 


| 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- | 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— | 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As | 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera | 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con 
sidered indispensable to the scholar and the professiona 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur- | 
rent literature ofthe day, throughout the world, than esn | 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. } 
The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the Britich | 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inus- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions, 
TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - $3 
For any two ofthe four Reviews, “ -- 6 
For any three of the four Reviews “ -- 9 
For all four of the Reviews, “ “ g 
For Biackwood’s Magazine, “ se 8 
For Black wood and one Review, « 5 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, “ ae 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, ‘“ y 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews, ‘ s 10 


Payments to be made in all cases in gdyance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or moie 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will Le 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 
POSTAGE. 
In all the principal cities and towns, these works wil] 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood,” and bvt 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 
N.B. The price in Great Britain ofthe five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 


OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 

As we have for ey | years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually to the British Publishers for the matter 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually becoming 
copar'ners with them in the protys of the Repriats, we 
trust the public will consider this in bestowing their pa- 
tronage, and sive us the preference over Eclectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 


carts lems b weene of the advance sheets—eur series 
will be found as cheap as any of the ti iea- 
tions to which we have aliuded. as aaa 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


627 No. 54 Gold street, New York 





TQ NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
Ae. CLERGYMAN having been restored to 
health in a few days, afier many years of great 
nervous suffering, is willing to assist others by sending 
(free) on receiving a stamped envelope bearing ug ap- 
pheant’s address, a copy of the prescription us‘d Direct 





Lodging, at No. 325 Pennsylvania avenue, nearly 
opposite Browns’ Hotel. 








the REV. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, New York. ‘ 


¥ 
| poisonous or injutious pr 


| eat respect 


&e., by numerous and brilliaut auihors; also, Rebusses, | 
Puzzles, Charades, &e., will combine to make the new | 
volume unusually attractive. NOW IS THE TIME TO | 
SUBSCRIBE! 
TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance: | 
TF Specimen cepies, containi g club rates, a list of 


; the 


| @ 


| Eruptive Diseases 

Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syf 
| tions, Mercurial Disease, Dror 
| Douloureux, Debility, Dysp 


accomplishing these ends. 
egregiously deceived by prepet 
cause the drug alone has not wilt 
for it, but mor because many P 
to be concentrated extract- of it, Con ‘ 
virtue of Sarsaparilla, or anyining else 


bottles, pretending to ¢ 
parila for one duilar. ; : 
upon the sick, for they not only cov 
Sarsaparilia, but often no curative prof 
Hence, bitter and painful disappolime 
the use of the various ex.racts of Sar 
flood the market, until the name its 


has won for itself such a renown for th 
variety of Throat and Lung Comp 
unnecessary for us to recount I! 

wherever it has been emp'oyee. % 
constant use througheut this sect! met 
more than assure the people its qua: y 
the best itever has been, and thatit may 

do for their relief all it has ever been foun 


chusetts. 
cine every where, 


is obstructed and sluggish in the 
ever it is foul, and your feelings 
Even where no particular disorder !s bag! 
better health. and live longer, for clea” yr? wii o 
Keep the blood healthy, aud all f 
pabulum of Jife disordered, there ¢ 
Sooner or later, something must o 
machinery of ife is disorderes or overtir 








2 
J. BAUMGARTEy 
499 Seventh st., opposite Odd F 


; WASHINGTON, D.C 
Braves AND DESIGNER IN 
4 Inventor and Manufacturer of the N GEN 
Seal Presses, W atch-case Engraver Ww : tes 
Music Puncher, Steacil Cutter, Coppe pod & ‘ 
and Lithographer, is Prepared to no —— R 
any metal—on gold, silver, brass co ee Engreng} 
manner as workmanlike as by any oo re peel ke 
in the United States. The subscriber teehee tbl 
all orders intrusted to him wil! vive ori ale 
Or no charges made, = a 
eSal Presses, Official Ha 
ease Engraver, Wood Eng 
Cunter, Copperplate Enera 


’ 
‘ellows Hak 


nd and Block 
raver, Musie p 
ver, Lithograph 


PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAITs 


Seals We 
UNncher, y 
er ke, 


OF PUBLIC 
YOMPRISING the President and Cab xe 
J the United 8 ates Senate and Renie ar Meme 
lives, Judges of the Su the yet Pies 


‘ SO preme Court 

and Court of Claims ; also, many awa abe 

men and divines hi as. 
Among the Editoria 


United « 
Taits 


l Corps, & fine Portrait oj the } 
he By 





Avy of the above portraiis wi 
the United States, Free of P; 


4 
| be sent to fons 

; “TY pay 
doling 


Stage, on the Te 


Coin: 
nade on | : 


ipt 


A liberal discounts arge ord 
£e order 
J.E McCLER$'s 
ans Photograph Art Gallery 
ms i enneylvania av., Washington De 

NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS 

New Arran rement, with Gre 
From Washington Direct to 
Southwes 


atly Imr Toved Soha: 
all Parts of 
» via Potomae Steamers 
Potomae Railroad Line ” 
ym fast daily lines from W 1 
and Southwest Boats lea , 
Street. até) A M and 7} P 
‘the Great Southern Mail 1s conveyed ov 
tibeing 44 miles shorter and 1(¢ mile » DNeF this tag 
than by any other route: o ESS Falltog 
Making ceriain connections to Fred 
mond, and Pete:sh-re, Va. Weldo “a 
N C.Charlesion, 8 C., Aususta Ge 
and Mobile, Ala, Direetto New 
ern Cities and Towns 
Also, conueet at Riehmond wi 


and East Pepjes 


the Sour 
and 


} rt, 
HiAKTON for the 





Ve their bertus, ; 






CKSburg, R 
A Wultning 
nt 






for the Southwest, to 
Danville, Bristol, 
Chattanooga, Huntsville 
Lynchbure, Knoxville 
Nashvilie, : Atta 
Montgomery, and New Orleg 
For through tickets aud furtuer) ifor a 
inquire at the Southern Ticket Oifie. 
Vania avenue, oue door east of Br 
board the boats, foot of Sixth sree, mae 
633 GEORGE F. MA PPINGLY, Ticket 4 






HOWARD ASSOCIATIOy 
PHILADELPHIA, 
A Benevolent Institution established by Sop 
” . ‘ 
Endowment for the Lielief of the Sick 5 
Distressed, afflicted wi ; 
demic Diseases, 
N times of Epideinies, it is 
to establish Hospitals, 
Clothing, Food, Medic 
10 take charge of the ¢ 
minister in every possible w: 
ed, and the health of the public at iarge 
of the Virectors, at such times, to visit oe 
fected districts, and to provide and exeeyre 
lief. Numerous rhy shot actiog me 


th Virulent and f 


the objec of this 
lo provide N 


















jJectio be ealled upon: 

In the absence of 
thorized the Conen 
ical aid to persons 
virulent characier, ar 
powers, mal-treatment 









efit 
( 







Various Reports and Tracts on tie iature and 
ment cf Chronie Disensc ¥ the Consulting Spr. 
have been published for gratuitous distribution. 9, 
be sent, free of charge, io the atilieved ‘iene. 

Address, for rey nt, Dr. George RG 
houn. Consulting Sa 1, Howard Associution. \ 
South Ninth streei, Philadelphia, Penn ? 

By order of the Directois. 


EZRA D. HEARTWELL, Presiden 
GEORGE FAIRCHILD, Secretary a 


“JONAS WHITCOMB'S REMEDY Fol 


ASTHMA, 
JREPARED from a German recipe, obtained byy 
late Jonas Whiicomb, in Europe. Lis well k ; 
tw h ve alleviated this disorcer in his ¢ se. 
other appliances of mecieol ski'l had been sbencoy 
by him in ¢ espelr. Ju no case ct purely Ssthmatic 
it 







> ulVve immediate e), and ity 





and unis 





may take it with perfest.a 


The folloy 


be cerulcat rin oth 


t furnisa conclusive evidence ¢ 


mecy 
ASTHMA, 
ASTHMA, 


| Letier from a Lawyer in New 


power of this Re 


uryport, Mas 


Newbury port, Februsry 21 





Dear Sir: Ttis now n 
ceived the first bottle of 
eure of the Asthma. Fort 
Asthma, and auring the 


y (Welve months s 
duable media 

n years | suffered 
ce Lies were | 









| months in whieh I did net suiler with a patoxy sit 


entirely prostrated me for two or three da 
limes louger. I will say, eat from the time L took | 
first dose of your * Remedy ” io ‘he present hou ,1 ba 
not had a bad attack, and now my systeim isso tree 
it that the most wctive exercise and exposure se.domt 
avy other effect than to sligatly restrict ie longs. J 
med'cine soon dispels that ser 
cla.m 9 general release from the to mentor, Plea 
cept my gratitude for the bles-ing, ana believe meth 
shall endeavor to 1. trodece the Remedy whenever 


S,a' 0s m 


sauon, and Pecan ss 












portunity occurs. With great reepert, your obedi 
servant, JH BRAGDOY 
Joseru Burnett, Esq. 
ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 
| Letter from a Clereyman.| 
Wardsboro, Vi, May 12, h0 
I take great pleasure in stating the worde:tul effecs 
| “Wuircome'’s ReMepy Fer rue AstHMaA,” on my © 
| She has suffered tor years moe than my pen cave 
scribe, with the spasamidie form of tha, termbe dir 
I consulted numerous physicians of the highest ¢ 
to litle er no purpose As often as ten or twelve ltd 
in a year. she was browrbt io the very gates of de 
gviring io or three watchers someumres, tT 
fays and nights in suecession. At times, for 
woutd seem as if every breath ust be ihe lest; wee 
| o liged to open doors gud windows 1) mid-winter 
reso.t toevery expedient that affection could devise 
keep her alive. Atone ume she was s¢ 
ner physician could not count her pulse. Al lt 
heard of * Whitcomb’s Remedy ,”’—it acted like @ cist 
| it enabled her to sleep quietly in a few minutes. al 
nearly broke up the disease. | keep i constanly 4 
hand—and though it has net cured her. it has done 
ders in the way of rolief. Tama Methodist cie 
stationed here. [sheil be happy to ans 
ries respecting her case, ard you are at ul 
any use of the foregoing frets that wi | benefit les 
ed Yours, truly KIMBALL HADIAS 
Mr. Burner. 
Jonas Whiteom)’s Remedy is prepared only x 
SEPH BURNE?T & CO, Ceniral Street, Boston! 
| sale in 
New Yerk, by Hegeman & Co 
- © Sehieife'in Bros, & Co 
” © Barnes & Park 
Phi'adelphia, by Hassard & Ce 
es * Prederick Brown 
Baltimore, by Wim. H. Brown & Brother 
“ “ J p Polk 
Washington, by Naira & Palmer 
Norfolk, by Santor, Walker, & Co 
Richmond, by Fishe>, Winston, & Co 
Chicago, by J. H. Keed & Co 
Cincinnati, by J. D. Paik. 
St. Louis, by Henry Petites & Co 
Louisville, Ky., by Sutclitte & Mughes 
New Orleans. by Syme & Provan 
Augu ta, G:., by Pluinb & L iter 
} Savannah, by A. A Solonans & Co 
And by all Druggists throughout the United States # 


Canada 


ft 


One dollar per boule. _ 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 

COMPOUND remedy, in whieh we have 18 

elual alterative that ea 


to produce the most « fle fone 
made, Itis a concentrated exiract of Para sesriotf , 
so combined wiih other substances of sul gre ; bi 
live power as to affird an effective antido ee 
ure s belies 
diseases Sarsuparilla is reputed to cure ii fier to 
that such a remedy is wa.ed by those who - ibe 
: 8 sand that one which will @ 
Strumous complaints, aud thi a  iet 
plith their cure must prove of iminerise er om @ 
large class of our atlicied fellow citizens we 
2 } se Di 
pletely this com ound will do it has Lee . ee Kt 
aces to be found © 
| periment on many of the werst cases to be X 
following complaints : -. Eruption: # 


2 ee ee 
Scrofula and Scrofulous Compa sie 
Scrofula Viicers, Pimples, Blotehes, Tum 
















| sipelas, Rose or St. Anthony's Fire, weer he Bio! 
cluss of complai:.ts arising from Impurity ‘oer of bell 
This compound will be ju great eet umors ¥ 
when takei in the spring, to expel the foul Nt 
fester in the blood 4t that season of ia J aisorders # 
timely expulsioy of them, many —_ “aid of 1 
nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, “y vurance of 1 
remedy, spare themselves from the che " h the ye 
eruptions and uleerous sores, (hrough W a assisted 10 
will strive to rid itself of corruptions, 1! ne ary by al & 
this through the natural channels of the blood whel 
terative medicine. Cleanse out the " a i the +kio! 
ever you find its impurities bursting ore + you hd 
pimples, eruptions, or sores; Clebhes it weense it WHE 














veils, - 
‘ will tell you whe 
5 people eny 
@ the v0 
ja Wel, 
can be no lasting - 
go wrong, and the § 
r own ? 
10h 
serves much, the repata 
But jd has 
ations of it, P bit 
he virtue thet edi 
4 yarations, PP 
a rain but Wwe of WV 


Sarsaparilla has, and de 


A by la 
sled 
During late years the public have been misle + 
ive a quart of Exit # 
Most of tnese have MO" on 
, ail little t & 
yer'ies Whe 


f j@ justly des? 
iaposition aM” e 
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which now exir.ct so liberally trom our works, an : and has become synonymous wid wna, and 1niee 
nothing either to the Foreign Publishers or to us torres Still we call this re as eens te neme {108 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of payin supply such a remedy ps mm it. And we wink 
$10 a year for the four leading B.itish Reviews and | 1084 of obloquy which resis | - virtues whieh § 
Blackwood’s Magazine; and by taking these works en- | ##¥e stound for believing it sfibe dieenses it 1s im 
tire, subscribers are not obligdd to be guided by others in resistivle by the ordinery run _ e omplere ernie 
the choice of the articles tney may desire to read. More. | (0 ¢&fe- {In order to see ars should be judicious!) 
over, taking into consideration the style in which our | fO@ the system, the remedy apn 

Reprints are published, ana their acknowledged fidelity according to directions on the b 

to the original editions, and also the advantage of an Prepared by 


DR. J. ©. AYER & C0, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. a 
Price $1 per Bottle ; Siz Bottles for 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL - 
e cu putt 
jaint, that iI ‘04 
tthe evidence © a“ peed 
As it bas long H 
re weed J 
OM is kept ® 
e relied ° 
i 
& Co , Low ell, AY 
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I Prepared by Dr J C. Ayer 
e Bold by all Druggisis en 
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SpaRMs OF SUBSC 


oe 6g — 
’ National Era 1s publishe 
The Nas following terms : 


copies, one year - - 


one P 


ix months ' 
nts are entitle 
sion on each semi-yea 
the case of Clubs. 
of five subscribers, at 
making it up to a cop 
‘of ten, at $15, to a cop} 
» a Olub has been forwa: 
be made to it,/on the same 
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WASHINGTO 


[Copyrtght securel according 
For the Natio al Er 


HERMAN ; 
youNG KNIGH1 


BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémice 
CHAPTER XXII—Cont 
In the evening, Edward wen 
to Mr. Trimmer’s, and told hi 
of the day. The old man k 
and foreboding. “ The individu: 
« Excessively ; but bis situa 
ounted for that.” . 
a Military air? N oble beari 
« Very likely; I’m no judge 
dryly. “ But he wore a blue 
iit buttons.” 
“Ah! I’m fearful that was 
fearful! T would be very sorry 
sorry. Drayeoe’s & man of his 


erous, noble-hearted fellow, as 


ub 


os, 


ardent and patriotic, almost t 
pect he had just quitted Capta 
Lynch gave an early banque 
to preclude them from desiring 
This very morning, on recet 
that such was his design, I « 
‘Lynch,’ I spoke to him very p 
said I, ‘now, if you can rest 
and refrain from so doing, | 
culpable. You are all of you 
ceed too much upon the hy 
criminal’—I ask pardon, you 
fail to be convicted ir the 1 
unperverted justice. Why 1 
calm and neutral, and see 
Judge Sharper* and the jury v 
the best and safest course, an 
tory, eventually, to all partic 
judgment, would be to let br 
the penitentiary for a few ye 
oned out by the Governo 
public mind is soothed.” 
~¢Baward was not struck so 
friend had hoped by this proy 
jorning, at the suggestion | 
Pages to have him out of ha 
for.a few hours, he went do 
‘applied for aid in finding and 
‘yoeate, to a clergyman whom 
“Yadirectly through some comn 
and theirs. 
The little, neat, tasteful, : 
h Edward was shown, lo 
fated bit of New England ; 
raised his head, and came 
v ting-table to receive him, | 
that he had come to the rig 
Mr. Halifax was a remark« 
and was the man he looked. | 
| aes forty years old. Hi 
a little above the middle hei 
muscular rather than corpul 
slight monastic stoop in th 
glorious prophetic eyes, 
feeble mouth, and a whole cou 
g with,these two_ hints, a 
given him the power to see m 
“given him the strength to utte 
grand in height and amplituc 
as if with endless anxiety and 
face was somewhat pale anc 
look and smile bright with th 
innocent, and half-mourntul 
one might expect to see in 








© thild, marked for an early dea 


~oltimely brilliancy and une: 
* His voice was the perfect 1 


, while he saved himself, oth 


e 


' holy ; further, there was that 


*® 


gether in the midst of so m 
and interesting, which might 
Ognomist the idea that he he 
just a hair's breadth of the 

man in Christ. He wa 
rare hero, marred by the abge 
but essential hardening ingre 
rials of which he was cast. 
speak now of him as a spirit, | 
were symmetrical, suggestiv 
but a little wavering and un 
decision and firmness spoil 
He clave to that which was 
sufficiently abhor that which 


















save. His enemies called h 
was not, not physically so, at 
have waliead to the stake, i 
his duty led him there; but 
that though he was rarely c 
he dared to trust his own re 
when they showed him thit 
did, which his neighbors co 
pected that they cheated hi 
kept them shut as well as 
his neighbors lead him. H 
had any, was an almost pure 
fect—an error of the judgm 
the will, For fear of self-co 
him self-knowledge. Self- 
thing ; let every man think o 
but let him alsothink of hi 
to think, And woe to that 
ual leaders turn followers, 
batons, and fall from the va 
public opinion, for want of 
dence ; or, to speak more 
confidence in their in-dwell 
to his pure memory! May 
m the world to which he 4 
eaceable in this! If he wa 
ler and more heroic attribu 
holiest man our hearts can 
for, in the present exigenc 
and state, he was, at least, i 
for all that was tender and r 
tiful in him, let us say it, 
men that our eyes have ever 

Put we are putting on our 
& little too soon. He was al 
Which we were speaking ; a 
for Edward that he was. H 
and his face a shade more 
as Edward told his story ; 

at and gloves at once, an 
parishioner, a good man an 
undertake the case, unless I 
and, as you are in haste, w 
once to his house and see. 
know beforehand, however, 
ist, though the very soul of 
‘a8 & particular aversion i 
tionists, some of whom he t 
ve used him ill; but I an 
not force your principles u 
necessarily.” 

“* My principles? ’” thou 
are they? Depend upon it 
aloud, * J brought no aboli 
me when I left Massachuse 

ck with me when I go, th 
here in Bondage.” 

e clergyman made no 
Setited Edward to“ Mr. B 
Started. “T should have td 
Halifax,” said he, “ If I had 

our friend, that Mr. Broa 
©n applied to, to defend 

. And refused?” asked } 
slightly. 
, “ Never!” exclaimed Mr. 
Yt him. “What do you 

©, turning on Edward, wi 
Upon his office-stool, as if 
his feet from the floor in ord 
them down again, at the 
Starting-point of an arc of 
his long egs were the radi 
I put a letter directed 
Office, myself, six days ago. 

















































































































































* du the beginning of this cha 
Mistake spelled Sharkey. 





